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PREHISTORIC RACES IN TEXAS, 
0. M. ROBERTS. 
That prehistoric men existed in Texas is made manifest by the 


flint arrow-heads that may be found in most parts, if not all over 
the country, wherever the surface rocks are exposed, amongst 


which they are usually discovered. In some places there have also 


been found stone knives, scrapers, hatchets, and hammers, espe- 
cially in Western and Northwestern Texas. 

These instruments, eten the arrow-heads, required skill in their 
uniform construction, which makes it probable that the making 
of them was a vocation of those who were proficient in it, and 
that they were an object of commerce amongst those primitive 
people. This is rendered more probable from the fact that the 
very fine flint rock from which they are made is not found, so far 
as is generally known, in this country nearer than the flint hills 
and mountains of Arkansas and Alabama. In all the prairies west 
and north of the Trinity river, and in the mountains and high 
plains of the west, there are not, so far as known, any mounds of 
earth or rocks constructed by prehistoric men, and therefore it is 
to be presumed that those who inhabited or roamed over those 
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parts of Texas were a nomadic race, not usually confined to any 
particular locality. 

The prehistoric mound builders, probably a cifferent race of 
people, were evidently located in their habitation, as shewn by the 
many earth mounds constructed by them, that are to be found in 
Texas and Louisiana. 

During the years froma 1842 to 1845, when I attended the dis- 
trict courts at Nacogdoches, in Eastern Texas, there was discovered 
an earth mound of oblong form fifty feet long and ten feet high, 
with a large sugar maple tree (then dead) that had grown near the 
middle of it, and in connection with the mound were four other 
less mounds, fifty yards apart, located in the line of a large circle, 
so that each of the small ones could be plainly seen while standing 
at the large one, indicating that they were constructed for some 
social purpose, either for habitations or for burial places, or for 
both, as has been the custom of the primitive races. 

Another much larger mound, at least thirty feet high, stood in 
the edge of Mr. Bradshaw’s field, about eighty vards south of the 
traveled road (then called Old San Antonio road) running from 
Nacogdoches to Crockett, three miles east of the Neches river, in 
what is now Cherokee county. Though I often saw the mound 
when passing along the road, I never stopped and examined it, 
as I did those at Nacogdoches. 

Ten miles north of Palestine there was a set of lower mounds, 
situated in what was called Mound Prairie, south of which ran a 
small creek. 

The town of Mount Pleasant, in Titus county, Texas, derived 
its name doubtless from one of those earth mounds in or near its 
original location. 

The large population of mound builders were located in Louis- 

4 


iana, within and near the broad bottom about forty miles wide, 


formed by the overflows of the Arkansas, Red, and Mississippi 
A set of very large mounds, one of them forty feet high, 


rivers. 
was found near Bayou Tensas above Delhi. They were in a row, 
like those at Nacogdoches. There was a large one at Monticello, 
upon which a house was situated, and another one with a house on 
it in the village of Grand Cane on Bayou Rouge, and others lower 
down the bottom. None of them, however, could compare in size 
with the De Soto mound, situated two or three miles to the west 
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of the Mississippi river, thirty miles above Vicksburg. It covered 
at least two acres of ground at the base, was sixty feet high, and 
had an area of a square acre on the top, on which had been con- 
structed a fortification that was garrisoned with negro soldiers, 
commanded by white Federal officers in time of war. That mound 
was made memorable as the place of a battle on the 25th of May, 
1863 
soldiers. 

However much these mound builders may have wandered to the 
east or west for temporary pursuits,. their permanent habitation 


in which the Confederates captured a large number of negro 


must have been in the region where we find their mounds. That 
must have been their central location for association and primitive 
government, of which the erection of so many and so large mounds 
furnishes ample evidence, Whatever was the use made of them, 
whether as habitations, burial places, or places for worship, or as 
refuges from attacks of savage animals at night, they were erected 
under some strong incentive and conviction for their necessity; for 
they required great labor, regulated by some system in the control 
of those who constructed them. For instance, the De Soto mound 
contained many thousands of cubic feet of earth, and the digging 
and carrying the earth, and piling it up to the height of sixty feet, 
required an immense amount of labor, directed by some common 
design. 

These mounds were not built as a protection against overflows 
of the rivers entirely, though they might have served for that pur- 
pose occasionally in the Mississippi bottom, for many of them were 
erected where there were no such overflows. All of them were 
found near some stream of water, which may indicate their use for 
fishing, but certainly fer domestic purposes. The location of those 
mounds, at distances apart of easy travel from one to the other, 
indicated the association of a race of people in some sort of organ- 
ized combination. It is probable also that this ‘race of people, 
inhabiting the territory of Texas and Louisiana, were only a part 
of a very numerous race that extended in association all along up 
the Mississippi river and to what is now the State of Ohio, where 
numerous mounds have been discovered since its settlement by the 
Anglo-American population, 

The most important subjects of inquiry about the mound build- 
ers are as to how they subsisted, and why they became extinct as a 
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people. It can be well imagined that in their time there was a 
rank forage of grasses spread over the prairies and forests, and 
of reeds and canes in the branches, creeks, and rivers, that attracted 
and sustained large numbers of herbivorous animals, such as bisons, 
elks, deer, and other less animals, and that carnivorous animals, 
such as bears, panthers, wolves, cats, foxes, and others, preyed upon 
those grazing animals. There must have been a continual war 
for supremacy by those people upon those ravenous beasts. In 
addition to animals fit for eating the numerous fruit-bearing trees, 
and the birds and fowls that resorted to them, and the fishes in the 
creeks and rivers, furnished an abundant supply of food, and the 
skins of animals served for clothing when necessary. 

They may also have had occasionally to contend with other races 
of people for the protection of their homes and hunting grounds. 
Daniel Boone, we are told, tried the experiment of such a life for 
about two years in the wilds of Kentucky, and got tired of it. It 
made him notorious—perhaps from the singularity of it. “Boone’s 
Lick” is left behind to commemorate his primitive exploit of sav- 
agery. This is referred to in order to show that men who know a 
better way will not endure such life long, except on compulsion. 
The compulsion of the prehistoric men was their want of knowl- 
edge of, and consequently their want of desire for, any better way. 

They were semewhat like the Indian chief of one of the wild 
tribes, who had lived all his life on buffalo meat and pecans, and 
who was carried by an Indian agent to Washington, and was there 
asked by some person what he thought of the great houses, steam- 
boats, and railroads, and other fine things that he had seen. His 
answer, in effect. was that he was not surprised that white man 
could make all these things, but he was surprised that the white 
man could first think that he wanted them, 

The Indian spoke from his own standpoint, and was mistaken in 
thinking the white man first thought he wanted those things. For 
that want was the final product of growing wants during numerous 
past centuries, from a primitive start upwards from the condition 
of prehistoric races of men. 

Much of what can be said about these prehistoric races is neces- 
sarily speculative surmises or presumptions from facts, not lead- 


ing to conclusions of absolute certainty. But there is one circum- 
stance pertaining to them from which may be deduced a most im- 
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portant moral, social, and political lesson, instructive to the people 
of this or any other age, and this is their extinction as a race of 
people, and the reason of it. It is not known, nor is it even 
probable, that the American Indians were descendants of the 
mound builders; and if they were, they had advanced but little 
from the condition, as we suppose it to have been, of the prehistoric 
races. Their habitual indisposition to labor, and the absence of 
any works or fabrics requiring it, when America was discovered by 
white men, rebuts any such presumption of fact. 

The reason why those prehistoric races became extinct, if they 
were not destroyed by succeeding and more powerful races, is that 
they did not till the soil as one of or the principal means of sub- 
sistence. There is no evidence left where they existed of their 
having thought of or adopted that better way of perpetuating their 
race. The cultivation of the soil for such a purpose, as from our 
information of its earliest adoption upon the Nile in Egypt and 
upon the Euphrates in Asia, draws men closer together, makes 
more intimate their association, causes the construction of houses 
and other improvements, and leads necessarily to the claim of 
rights of person and property, and the establishment of govern- 
ment to protect them; all which puts men in the attitude of com- 
bined organization for individual well-being and the common 
protection of the body politic thus formed. This has been the 
starting movement upwards in all of the great nations of people 
that have existed and that still exist. In most if not all of them 
there has been a period of their growth when rural homes, with 
their occupations and surroundings were the most cherished and the 
most honored abodes of men. Then prosperity filled the horn of 
plenty to overflowing, then patriotism knew no bounds in the love 
of home and country, and then independent manhood rated honor 
with life. The nation then, large or small, was intrinsically power- 
ful and happy, and so continued until ambition ran riot after the 
glittering bauble of national greatness with its costly magnificence, 
and after national power or superiority over other nations; and 
then, just as it grew in reputed grandeur in its superstructure, the 
great mass of people, upon whose shoulders it was reared, sank 
under the exactions necessary to build up and sustain it; and that 
is the malady with which all of the great nations of the past have 
sickened and died, that are no more. Any country whose govern- 
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ment allows agriculture with its concomitant interests to be re- 
pressed and degraded, to promote the objects of the greed and 


selfishness or the love of power, is hazarding the prosperity, patriot- 
ism, and independent manhood of the mass of the people governed 
by it. 

Nor is this merely pessimistic imaginings, but simply the calm 
interpretation of human destiny, when the Cincinnatus-like homely 
virtues of practical life are lost in the aspiring evolution to attain 
to higher civilization and national fame, as it has been illustrated 
in the history of the past, ever since mankind struggled up from 
‘he condition of the prehistoric races. 
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THOUGHTS ON ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
BY MAJOR C. E. DUTTON, 


It needs but the most superficial knowledge of history to realize 
that the material or economic condition of the civilized nations 
has through many centuries been improving, and at no period so 
rapidly as during the Nineteenth century. During the decline 
and dismemberment of the Roman empire, and for three cen- 
turies after its fall, there was undoubtedly a general economic 
deterioration, reaching its lowest depths in the Eighth and Ninth 
centuries. But when the feudal system became established and 
comparatively settled, the first signs of recuperation began to ap- 
pear. They were faint indeed, and were confined to a few localities. 
They might be regarded as the premonitions rather than the reality 
of improvement; valuable more for what they promised than for 
what they actually effected. The recuperation was at first exceed- 
ingly slow, and it requires close scrutiny and comparison to see 
that the condition of men and of society was better in the Tenth 
century than in the Ninth, and better in the Eleventh than in 
the Tenth. But after the Eleventh the signs of real improvement 
were plain enough. From that time onward not only was the 
progress continuous, but it is certain that in each century it was 
more rapid than in the one which preceded it, until we come to the 
Nineteenth, in which the advancement has been so rapid that we 
seem to be separated by a great gulf from all anterior time, and 
to be living in a new world. 

We are accustomed to attribute this progress to the continuous 
improvement in the arts, whereby man’s power to command the 
resources of nature and to convert the forces and materials of the 
earth to his uses is greatly multiplied. That this is the proximate 
means is obvious. But back of it is the slowly acquired and cumu- 
lative knowledge of nature and her laws which renders such arts 
possible to us. Still further behind is the slow growth of mental 
habits, logical processes, methods of thinking and reasoning, which 
are necessary to the acquisition of such knowledge, and which we 
term scientific philosophy. So that, after all, this wonderful mate- 
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rial progress is but a phase of the growth of human philosophy, 
of ideas, of mental culture. So, too, is the political and moral 
progress of the world. In truth, all phases of our civilization, 
whether social or individual, whether moral or material, whether 
economic or political, are interwoven so closely and are so inter- 
dependent that we can not separate them except ideally. Every 
phase of it implies the others. Yet they all reflect certain central 
ideas, and these ideas are the moving forces of the whole. 

In turning our attention to the subject of economic history, it is 
obvious that in an hour's discourse only a few thoughts can be 
offered, and these must be of a general rather than of a specific 
character; and it has seemed to me that the most suggestive 
thoughts would relate to the growth of economic ideas rather than 
to economic incidents, though incidents must be referred to for 
purposes of illustration. I know of no study more interesting than 
the research into the condition of peoples of past ages, to learn how 
they lived, what was the scope and interest of their daily life, what 
kind of food did they eat, what sort of clothing did they wear, how 
were they housed, and what was the degree of bodily comfort or 
discomfort which they enjoyed or suffered. Above all, it is interest- 
ing to inquire what were their thoughts and opinions on each or 
any class of subjects. These questions engage the attention and 
labor of present historical writers far more than the older ones. In 
fact, it is only in comparatively recent years that historians have 
given such questions much thought. Such information as we pos- 
sess has not been handed down to us in any one book written by a 
contemporary writer, giving a systematic, fairly complete and de- 
tailed account of such matters in a single volume. It is gathered 
in numberless fragments from numberless sources, and pieced 
together by comparison. Much of it is inferential, though the in- 
ferences seem to be well sustained. Not merely histories, but 
poetry, dramas, treatises on all subjects, laws, church canons, in- 
scriptions, books of controversy, and finally old letters abound in 
materials of this fragmentary sort, which, when collated and care- 
fully compared, throw much light upon the condition and customs 
of past generations. This information, however, is much fuller 
and more circumstantial with respect to the condition of the higher 
classes than of the lower, as might be expected, for their doings and 
their relations to the world around them were more conspicuous, 
and they alone as individuals performed the leading parts in the 
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dramas of history. Yet I fancy the condition of the lowest and 
poorest classes has been much the same in all ages of the past, and 
there is little to tell that we do not already know. But the point on 
which positive information is most needed is a somewhat precise 
and definite knowledge of what proportion of the peoples in the 
various ages were absolutely destitute and dependent upon charity 
or rapine in order to keep soul and body together; what proportion 
were self-supporting, what proportion were well-to-do or rich. 
Though absolute figures are scanty, we still know that the farther 
we recede into the past the greater was the proportion of destitution 
and misery, and the smaller the proportion of those who enjoyed a 
comfortable living. We also know that in all classes the scale of 
living becomes lower the farther back we go, until we reach the 
dark ages, when even feudal lords and princes lived in a manner 
that we should consider insufferable, when a middle class hardly 
existed, and when the vast mass of the peoples lived in a way com- 
pared with which the living of the Mexican palado is sumptuous. 

Yet there are those who are ever contending that the tendencies 
of the present day are to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
History gives us a very different state of facts. It teaches us that 
in the progress of the last ten centuries, and especially in the pres- 
ent one now expiring, the material condition of the civilized world 
has enormously improved; that the rich indeed have grown richer, 
but that the poor have become better off in still greater proportion ; 
that absolute poverty and dependence upon charity has become 
incomparably less, and is in general still decreasing; that the great 
masses of the communities have become self-supporting, and that 
the scales of living among all classes have been immensely raised, 
and in the largest proportion among the poor, 

We are accustomed, as I have said, to attribute this growth of 
material wealth to the development of the useful arts, and this in 
turn is a result of increased scientific knowledge, which is in a 
general sense an evolution of mind and ideas. It is to these ideas, 
and their long, slow evolution through thousands of years, that I 
would ask your attention, although time will allow us only a hasty 
glance at them. 

Looking back to antiquity, the great economic fact which looms 
up before us in ancient Rome was its gigantic system of slavery. It 
inherited it from time immemorial, from periods far older than the 
earliest twilight of history. It had never been nor heard of other- 
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wise. Nor was it peculiar to Rome. It was universal among the 
Greeks and Persians, the Phoenicians and Egyptions, the Germans 
and Gauls, the Carthaginians and Iberians. The idea of it was 
ingrained among all races of antiquity. They could not even con- 
ceive of the absence of it, and they never questioned either the 
right or the expediency of it. Generous and kindly men, indeed, 
often pitied the hard lot of the slave, but it no more suggested to 
them the idea of a general emancipation than an overworked horse 
or mule suggests to us the idea of turning all of them loose and 
giving them the suffrage and postoffices. Plato, in the Republic, 
where he sets forth his conceptions of a perfect society in the form 
of extreme communism of property, relegates the manual labor to 
slaves. Aristotle, whose philosophy was as materialistic as Plato’s 
yas idealistic, while repudiating any such socialism as Plato con- 
ceived, held the same general opinion on the subject of slavery. 
To him it was in the due course of nature, and inevitable. Along 
with these ingrained ideas was another, which pervaded the ancient 
minds and bears an intimate relation to it. Manual labor they 
looked upon as degrading, unbecoming a freeman, and the proper 
occupation of slaves and menials. And as a matter of fact, a large 
part of the artisan labor was by slaves. The great patricians of 
Rome owned thousands of them, and among them were black- 
smiths and carpenters, masons and bricklayers, potters, saddlers, 
shoemakers, tailors, weavers, dyers, and millers. Their products, 
too, were sold in open market in competition with those of free 
artisans. The result was that the condition of the free laborer 
was most miserable. Except that he had his liberty, his condition 
yas worse than that of the domestic or house servants, whom the 
master was constrained by custom to dress and feed well, out of 
regard for his own dignity. In general, the poverty of the free 
laborer, and the hardship of his struggle for existence, was such 
that he often preferred to become a proletarius, even when not 
driven to it. Thus, there was no great middle class of industrious, 
energetic men, supporting themselves in comfort and leading lives 
of honorable industry, and recognized as the bone and sinew of the 
land and the main support of the state. We can not wonder, then, 
that in the times of the republic Rome was an almost constant 
scene of turbulence and riot; that under the empire it took an army 
of Pretorians to preserve even a faint outward semblance of order; 
that its streets swarmed with vagabonds, loafers, sharpers, and 
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plugulies; that its long streets of six-story tenement houses were 
densely packed with vice and vermin, filth and wretchedness, and 
exhibited phases of life as horrible as a Chinese opium-joint. 

In the middle ages, the state of labor presents different aspects. 
In place of the slave, we find the serf or villein. The serf had some 
rights, the slave had none. The serf could marry and haye legiti- 
mate children, the slave could not. The serf could have personal 
property, the slave could not. On the other hand, the exactions of 
his lord were at first severe, and though they seldom took all, they 
often took the greater part of what he had or might produce. In 
process of time, the rights of the serf grew larger, and the rights 
of his lord over him grew less, and in passage of centuries serfdom 
slowly died out. It would be interesting, if time permitted, to go 
over the incidents of this transformation, and study the changes 
of ideas which led to it. But it appears so clearly, and the facts 
are so well described in Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, that 
a reference to that work must suffice. Yet there was one agency 
to which brief reference may be made. It was the rise of the free 
cities of France and Germany, whose importance has been made 
so ciear and conspicuous by Guizot. It was in the early free cities 
that manual labor became honorable, and at the same time secured 
some degree of protection from robbery and immunity from the 
competition of the slave. The laborer now could support himself, 
and hold up his head as a man entitled to respect. He could cul- 
tivate thrift and accumulate something, and life could offer him 
something to strive for. Here is the real beginning of modern 
civilization as distinct from the ancient. 

Let us now glance at another economic order of facts in the 
Roman commonwealth, the tenure of lands. Here the conspicuous 
feature is the great number of large landed estates owned by rich 
patricians and operated principally by slave labor. They were scat- 
tered all over the empire, though more numerously in some prov- 
inces than in others. Not all the agricultural land was in the 
latifundia, as these great estates were called, nor probably was even 
the greater portion of it, for there were great numbers of small 
farms and homesteads as well. But the general tendency usually 
was for land to drift into the great estates, especially during the 
first two centuries of the empire. There had never been a time 
when the latifundia did not exist. They often broke up, but new 
ones took their places. The ownership of land was as absolute 
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with the Romans as it is with us in fee simple, and the original 
theory of the Roman law was that every citizen should be a land 
owner, though the theory stood in strong contrast with the facts. 
It was, however, the spirit of the law to encourage in every possible 
way the acquisition of small farms by the lower classes of citizens, 
and under the republic many vigorous attempts were made to do so. 
The agrarian laws were for that special purpose, and though they 
produced for a time some relief, they were fruitless in the end. In 
a few years the great estates had swallowed the little ones, and the 
laws were disregarded, and became obsolete. 

It may be permitted to diverge here a moment to say that the 
modern conventional meaning of the word agrarian is very different 
from its meaning among the Romans. It is usually supposed to 
imply legislation or agitation adverse to private property in land. 
Not so among the Romans; for, however lax their observance of 
law might be in other respects, no laws were enforced with more 
rigor, certainly, and justice than those which guaranteed property 
rights in land. But agrarian lands were not private property at all, 
but public property, and their titles vested distinctly in the state. 
If the state granted them away, they ceased to be agrarian, and it 
often did so to newly created citizens and to discharged veterans of 
the army. Whenever new territory was conquered, large tracts— 
never less than a tenth, and often much more—were taken by the 
state and appropriated as public land, and as the spoil of war. It 
thus came under the agrarian laws. It then granted permits to 
settle upon these lands, but still retained the title, so that the occu- 
pants were virtually tenants at will, and were required to pay a 
tithe of their prcduce to the state as the price of tenancy. No per- 
son could be granted more than 500 jugera (330 acres). The right 
of the state to resume these lands and dismiss its tenants at any 
time was unquestioned by the Roman jurists. But long tenancy 
naturally begets in the mind of the occupant a feeling equivalent to 
that of ownership, and that he has a natural right to it. The lati- 
fundia had encroached upon the agrarian lands and occupied thou- 
sands of acres of them; the people clamored for their resumption, 
and sometimes secured it. The celebrated Licinian and Sem- 
pronian laws embodied resumptions of this character and a redis- 
tribution, but they never touched the private property owned and 
held under a clear title, whether in large estates or in small ones, 
This view of ancient agrarian legislation was ferreted out in the 
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early part of the present century by the great German jurist Heyne 
and the Danish historian Niebuhr. . 

The state of the latifundia was often a source of the gravest 
anxiety of intelligent, patriotic Romans of all classes. Juvenal 
thunders against them in his satires, Seneca and Quintilian sound 
frequent notes of warning, and the saying, “Latifundia perdiderunt 
Romam” (the great estates have been the ruin of Rome), was often 
repeated. But remedy was impossible. No earthly power could 
break them up without destroying all that was left of Roman 
power and greatness, and breaking society not merely into frag- 
ments, but even into dust and molecules. For at that time there 
was nothing which could be put in the place of them. They 
existed by forces incomparably more potent than imperial power 
or decrees of the senate. 

Let us for a moment turn our thoughts, for purposes of com- 
parison, to some facts connected with land property in the present 
century. Whoever has visited southern France, and especially 
southern and middle Germany, must have been much impressed, 
and perhaps amazed, by the minute way in which the farm lands 
are divided up. As many of you have probably seen them, I will 
not take time to describe them. So far in many of the German 
states has this subdivision been carried at times, and so burden- 
some had it become, that the state has repeatedly been led by com- 
mon consent to intervene, wipe out all the existing subdivisions, 
and reapportion the land as equitably as possible among the pro- 
prictors, in subdivisions of greater convenience. Laws have been 
passed which fixed the minimum amount of cultivated land which 
could be sold, in order to check the tendency to break up into 
absurdly small pieces. Some of these rearrangements date as far 
back as 1617 in Bavaria, and in the same kingdom there have been 
no less than five redivisions in the present century. In Prussia, 
Hanover, Wurtemburg, Nassau, and Baden there are, or formerly 
were, permanent statutory provisions for this process of “koppel- 
by which it could be carried out in a regular, legal 


” 


werthschaft,” 
way, and under due forms of law. 

Here we see an exactly opposite tendency to that which pre- 
vailed in Rome. What should cause such an extreme difference ? 
Is there any principle, or group of principles, under which both 
can be brought? The answer in full is a complex one, and I can 
not enter into it at length here. It must suffice to say that it is 
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primarily a question of the profit of farming on a large and small 
scale respectively. In a country where labor is free, the profit is 
in a large majority of cases in favor of the small farm, but when 
the labor is by slaves the reverse is usually the case. There is, how- 
ever, another condition which is to be considered. In despotic and 
aristocratic countries, where there is a class raised to high rank and 
enjoying great privileges and dignities, great landed estates have 
always been deemed necessary to maintain their social rank and 
perpetuate it in the family through succeeding generations, and 
this idea may even overrule the dispersive tendency of greater 
profit. In conformity with this idea is the system of primogeniture 
and entail. In Rome, greater profit and the aggrandizement of the 
patrician class both conspired to form larger estates. In Germany, 
the greater profit was on the side of small farms, and the German 
bauer is just’as anxious to perpetuate his estate as the German 
noble, 

It was not the latifundia that ruined Rome. The cause lay 
much deeper. They were effects, and not causes; the symptoms, 
and not the disease. During the decline of the empire, the imperial 
policy by slow degrees undermined them, and at length broke up 
the greater part of them. But it only made a very bad matter still 
worse. Instead of replacing large estates with small ones, whole 
provinces were depopulated or turned into pastures and _ forest. 
The empire became impoverished, so that it could no longer sup- 
port armies, or even strong civil government. The barbarians 
broke in, and soon made an end of it. 

Historians have been in the habit of attributing the break-up of 
the Roman empire to moral and political causes, which is certainly 
true. And yet, if they had carried their analysis as thoroughly 
and masterfuily along the economic line as they have along the 
moral, political, and social ones, they would, I fancy, have made 
this mighty subject still clearer. 

After the dismemberment of the empire, the tenure of lands was 
radically changed in western Europe. In most of the ancient Ger- 
manic tribes, the social unit was the clan living as a village com- 
mune and enjoying the land as common property. When com- 
munes became knit into tribes, and tribes into nations, the com- 
munal idea underwent a corresponding change. It belonged still 
to the people and the nation, but the king or chief distributed it in 
hehalf of the nation to the tribes, and the heads of tribes distributed 
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it to their people. In each case the grant was conditioned with the 
requirement that military service, or equivalent produce, should 
be rendered in consideration of the grant. In theory, then, the 
land was communal still. But history presents us with only two 
conditions in which the communal tenure of agricultural lands is 
the normal tenure fitting the actual state of society. The first is 
found in a low order of barbarism, and the second is in a state of 
easte, like India; and caste is the final result of despotism run to 
seed. Civilization, carrying civil liberty with it, is sure to destroy 
the communal tenure sooner or later. The theory of feudal tenures 
soon became a mere legal fiction from natural causes, and as civili- 
zation slowly advanced the lands became private property, much 
as they were under the Romans. But though these forms of tenure 
have become fictions, they have left a profound impression upon 
modern Europe. The history of the middle ages is in a conspicuous 
degree the history of a number of landed aristocracies, whose des- 
tinies have been different in different countries. Those of Germany 
gradually became a host of petty princes or kings, whose tendency 
was towards the formation of numberless small principalities, each 
independent or highly despotic, thus weakening the bonds of 
national unity. The tendency, also, was towards hard, impassable 
lines of class distinction, separating the nobility from the people. 
This alone would have drifted towards caste. But such a people 
as the Germans, of all races, could never be dragged in that diree- 
tion by any nobility, however absolute or despotic. In France, the 
nobility either voluntarily or by compulsion gathered around the 
throne of the nation. The strong, masterful policy of Richelieu 
cemented that union, but unhappily at the expense of the people, 
and at terrible cost alike to their liberties and their material wel- 
fare. Under the absolutism of the monarchy, and the unjust privi- 
leges of a landed aristocracy, France showed even a stronger ten- 
dency towards caste than Germany. But the French people could 
no more be dragged that way than the German, and when the ten- 
sion became insupportable the bonds of society snapped everywhere, 
and its fabric was shaken to pieces by a social earthquake. 

In England, the course of evolution was in strong contrast with 
that of the continent. There the landed nobility from an early 
period identified their interests with those of the people, and made 
common cause with them. They have never, since the days of 
Magna Charta, contended for any increase of privileges at the ex- 
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pense of the people, and have by degrees yielded ancient privileges 
without serious contest, when the advanced state of the people 
made it for the general good. They have in past centuries borne 
the principal burden of taxation, and never attempted to lay cruel 
burdens upon the backs of the people. They have always been 
found on the side of civil liberty. No hard and fast line separates 
them from the people, for their ranks are constantly replenished 
from the commons, and into the commons all but their eldest sons 
must descend. Thus the English aristocracy has always been sus- 
tained and upheld by the English people, and instead of becoming 
their oppressors have become their natural leaders and the embodi- 
ments of their social aspirations and ideas. 

We see, then, how these ideas interweave, economic, moral, 
political and social, all forming that almost infinite complex which 
we call civilization. It is only by an imaginary process that we can 
unravel and study its innumerable threads. 

Of capital in agcient times we may speak more briefly. As re- 
gards fixed capital, it played a far less important part, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, than in the present age, as must follow from 
the fact that the industrial arts were rude and primitive, machine- 
tools unknown, and the only source of mechanical power being men 
or beasts. The relative importance of circulating or money capital 
was much greater, and the ideas of antiquity on this subject are in- 
teresting. Among all the nations of western Asia, and Asia Minor, 
and among the ancient Greeks, usury and interest on loans was 
regarded as wrong, unjust and highly iniquitous. The aversion 
to usury, however, was a very qualified one. The practice of it 
between members of the same gens or clan-family was regarded 
with almost universal abhorrence, and the usurer was practically 
outlawed or boyeotted by his own people. Between members of dif- 
ferent gentes classes or clans, its disapproval was speculative rather 
than practical. But between different nations, religions, and cults, 
it was hardly a moral question one way or the other. The idea of 
a common brotherhood of mankind had no existence until Jesus 


appeared. Among the Romans, usury was at first regarded in much 
the same way; but after the conquests had become extensive, Rome 
became heterogeneous in its population, and usury came to be re- 
garded as a necessary evil by the people, though many of the most 
enlightened Romans who studied Greek philosophy contracted the 
Greek ideas upon the subject. Usury was practiced on a large 
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scale at Rome. The objections to it, and even abhorrence of it, 
were natural and inevitable. In the first place, interest was seldom 
less than one and a half per cent a month, and might be anything 
more than that. In the second place, really good security was out 
of the question. The machinery for handling loans was crude and 
cumbrous, and only the rudiments of modern banking or loan and 
trust existed. The business, therefore, in great part, fell into the 
hands of the most rapacious, cruel, and merciless class of men, 
who lay in wait for victims like the spider for the flies. Woe betide 
the poor wretch who was caught in the usurer’s web. His blood 
was quickly sucked, and it was well if his body were not sold into 
slavery. Christianity denounced it from the beginning, but at first 
made it binding only on the clergy by exacting severe penances or 
excommunicating for it. It was not until the Eighth or Ninth 
century that the church made it binding upon the consciences of 
the laity by requiring them to answer for it at the confessional. In 
the reign of Charlemagne, the prohibition of usury became a sub- 
stantive part, both of the canon law and of the civil law, which 
prohibited it under severe penalties, and for several following 
centuries these prohibitions multiplied. 

But borrowing and lending can not be prevented in this world, 
though it may be restricted and reduced to very narrow limits. 
Civilization, as we understand it, can not go on without it. As 
industries in the feudal and middle ages began faintly and slowly 
to revive, the necessity for it became stronger and stronger, and the 
canons and laws were not only disregarded, but the disregard was 
often winked at. At length the princes of Europe began to grant 
special licenses and exemptions to Jews to loan money at usury, 
and of course the Jews soon had a monopoly of it. Meantime, 
ideas on the subject of usury began to undergo a slow change. The 
controversies and discussions of the subject which have come down 
to us from the middle ages were almost exclusively by theologians, 
for they were almost the only scholars and writers. First, it began 
to be urged that there were a few very exceptional cases in which 
usury might be just and not sinful. Gradually these cases began to 
multiply. Then the exceptions began to be more numerous than 
normal cases. But there was a reluctance on the part of contro- 
versialists to give up the idea that the principle involved in usury 
was unjust, sinful, and deleterious. The general notion was that 
the restitution of the principal was full compensation for the loan, 
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and to demand more was plainly to demand more than had been 
given. And this view was as old at least as Aristotle. 

At length, in the Sixteenth century, one government after 
another made laws expressly authorizing interest on loans, but in 
most cases fixing a maximum rate, and making any rate in excess 
of it unlawful, and working a forfeiture of the claim. And finally 
a series of decisions by the Holy See, in the first half of the present 
century, require confessors not to trouble penitents on the matter 
of usury per se pending the further consideration of the subject. 
The modern view is simple enough. Interest or legitimate usury 
is the difference between present and future values. One hundred 
dollars cash in hand and a promissory individual note for the pay- 
ment of one hundred dollars in future have not the same value. A 
bird in hand is worth two in the bush. The difference between the 
two values is interest. To make them equal, and to make the inter- 
change a strictly just one, the borrower is in duty bound to allow 
a deduction from the money he receives or else make an addition 
to the amount he promises to pay. 

And now let us glance for a moment at the results which have 
attended this change of ideas on the subject of interest or usury. 
Ancient usury was often employed to ruin the debtor and gain his 
property without giving him a full equivalent. No doubt there 
were many honorable and just men among usurers, but the unjust 
and rapacious ones were so numerous, and their cruelties so fre- 
quent, that they were regarded as types of the whole system. Mod- 
ern interest, on the other hand, is an essential part of a system for 
benefitting the borrower and not for destroying him, to build him 
up and not to break him down. The typical modern usurer is the 
banker. His interests and those of his customers are one and the 
same. They are bound up together by the strongest possible tie. 
If they prosper he prospers, if they languish he languishes. If 
they are broken he is mulet. He must seek his profit by profiting 
them. If he would protect himself against loss, he must protect 
them also. 

But we are only at the beginning of this theme. Interest lies 
at the foundation of modern credit and is one of its corner stones, 
Of all institutions controlling or animating the economic affairs 
of men, the most impressive is modern credit. Behind labor, be- 
hind capital, it is the most vital and subtle animating force. 
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Credit, indeed, in some of its aspects, has existed at all times 
among civilized peoples; but no credit system such as exists today. 
It is not my intention, however, to enter into this great subject 
further than to indicate that interest is an essential factor of it, 
without which a credit system would not exist. 

I have selected the subject of usury or interest as an illustra- 
tion of the change and evolution of ideas which mark the differ- 
ence between old civilizations and the new. It is only an instance 
and example. Correlative changes have taken place in many other 
economic ideas, and each category presents a world of interest and 
instruction. The ideas which people hold concerning such far- 
reaching subjects as the tenure of land, of the dignity and moral 
value as weil as the economic value of labor, of the nature and 
functions of money, of taxation, of commerce, of fiscal policy, 
all these have had their changes and evolutions. Yet all of them 
are interdependent, and their changes have moved along slowly 
through the ages, seeking an adaptation to and a codrdination with 
each other. Interwoven with them, and really an inseparable part 
of them, are our fundamental political and moral ideas. These, 
ioo, have had their changes and progressive development, and have 
been more frequently studied than the economic ideas, but not 
more deeply. The whole constitutes the basis of modern civili- 
zation. 

But as I approach the limit of my time-allowance you see that 
I have only reached the beginning of modern economic history. 
I have been following two or three roots of it deep down, geol- 
ogists’ fashion, into the palaeozoic strata of human history. Of 
that great organism, that giant sequoia of modern economics which 
towers so high and spreads so wide, I have said almost nothing. 
How could I in a few brief sentences even outline its many 
branches or even its general contour? And how could I in such 
limits describe their unfolding and growth through ten centuries? 
And yet history has much to tell us about it that is thrilling in its 
interest, solemn and awful in its instruction. If we were to make 
research of that progress we should find that it has not been made 
without manifold bitter experiences; that under the influence of 
false ideas it has often been checked or even turned back for a 
time towards barbarism again. We should learn how, under mis- 
taken notions of economic relations of labor, oppressive laws have 
been passed, working new and rank injustice and entailing untold 
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misery when the real object was to benefit all; how under mistaken 
notions of commerce ruinous commercial policies were adopted; 
how under mistaken ideas of the nature and functions of money, 
disastrous measures were resorted to which brought increased pov- 
erty and misery where they were expected to bring prosperity. And 
the most singular thing about it is that the same errors were com- 
mitted.over and over again in succeeding generations. As they did 
not foresee the results, so did they fail to attribute the results to 
the true causes. The next generation or two forgot the expe- 
riences of the preceding one, and like the moth flew again and 
again into the same candle. But in the course of time experiences 
began to have some effect. The world was growing both in knowl- 
edge and wisdom. Men became more and more numerous who 
studied these matters deeply, and by degrees worked out the causes 
and the true relations, and made the real nature of economic laws 
gradually apparent by sifting the false from the true. Not that a 
complete system of economic philosophy was suddenly created, but 
step by step and with increasing pace through the centuries, 

At length the time came when the results of human experience 
acquired by many generations, analyzed by hundreds of the acutest 
and profoundest thinkers of their times, and subjected to the sharp- 
est controversy and criticism, could be gathered together into a 
single or collective body of philosophy. Adam Smith’s great work, 
The Wealth of Nations, appeared in the year 1776 and marks a 
great epoch in human thought. A similar attempt had been made 
by Quenay in France about ten years before; but Quenay’s work, 
though arousing great interest and stimulating thought greatly at 
the time, proved otherwise barren, and the world has rejected his 
system. But Adam Smith’s work grew in importance with time, 
and is still growing. And yet there is hardly a chapter or section 
in that work which the growth and knowledge of philosophy has 
not more or less modified. Some minor portions of it have been 
completely and definitely rejected. The value and importance 
of the work lies in the fact that it constitutes a system. It gath- 
ers together all the great factors of the economic machine and 
shows their mutual dependence, how they act, react upon, and con- 
dition each other, and gives us an intelligible view of the actions 
and functions of the economic organism as a whole. 

The work was slow in sinking deeply into the convictions of men. 
Two generations passed before the leading philosophers had with 
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general unanimity accepted it as the basis of the science of political 
economy. Its diffusion after that was much more rapid, and its 
doctrines soon became a part of an ordinary liberal education. 
They became at the same time a part of the convictions of the lead- 
ing men among the ruling classes of England, and were soon 
made operative in the laws which affected the economic affairs of 
the nation. 

The doctrines of political economy, however, are slow in reaching 
the minds of the people at large. The reasons are obvious. From 
the nature of the case the system is a very complex one, requiring 
long and earnest study to fully comprehend it and absorb its real 
spirit. It has always been known as the dreary science, and its 
special votary bears the name of Dr. Dryasdust. To the popular 
mind it is usually without the sympathetic attractions of the novel 
and drama and the sensuous or aesthetic attraction of art. More- 
over, it is a field of thought adapted to mature minds and well 
disciplined faculties, and not to youthful ones unless they are pre- 
cocious. By the time the mind and its experiences have reached 
sufficient maturity habitual and hereditary ideas have become set- 
tled and are hard to modify or displace. But the importance of 
sound economic ideas is rapidly becoming so great, and the inter- 
ests which depend upon them are become so momentous, that the 
public welfare and the public safety demand that no effort be 
spared to make them a part of the intellectual equipment of the 
people at large. 
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ALVAR NUNEZ CABEZA DE VACA: A PRELIMINARY 
REPORT ON HIS WANDERINGS IN TEXAS.’ 


MISS BROWNIE PONTON AND BATES H. M’FARLAND. 


Outside of the Arabian Nights and the realms of fairy tales 
and fiction, there is perhaps no stranger story of adventure than 
that of Cabeza de Vaca’s ten years wanderings in Texas and Mexico. 

The first that we hear of this interesting Spaniard is in 1527, 
when he was made chief treasurer of an expedition under Pamphilo 
de Narvaez, bound for the Gulf shores of the New World. “Not- 
withstanding,” says Buckingham Smith, “the most zealous de- 
votion of scholars, and the ceaseless delvings of antiquaries, the 
place and period, both of his birth and decease, have evaded their 
research.” 

But as he was a man in 1527, his boyhood, youth, and early 
manhood must have been spent in one of the most wonderful 
periods of time—the age in which the Old World found the New,— 
the age in which the warm southern blood of Italy, Spain and 
France, as well as the cold northern blood of England, was being 
intoxicated with the love of adventure, with the dream of untold 


‘The following works have been used in the preparation of this paper: 

Relation of Alvar Nuitez Cabeza de Vaca. Translated from the Spanish 
by Buckingham Smith. New York. 1871. 

Naufragios de Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca. This was published in 
1799 in Barecia’s Historiadores Primitivos de las Indias Occidentales, 
and reprinted in Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles (1877), the last of 
which only have been used. 

H. H. Bancroft, North American States and Texas, Vol. I. 

A. F. Bandelier, Contributions to the History of the Southwestern Por- 
tion of the United States. 

Justin Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. II; 
article, Ancient Florida, by John Gilmary Shea. 

George Parker Winship, The Coronado Expedition. 

John M. Coulter, Botany of Western Texas. 

The letter of Cabeza, Dorantes, and Castillo, which was used by Oviedo 
in his Historia General, has been accessible only in extracts quoted by 
Smith and Bandelier. 
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wealth. Every explorer believed that in this new land lay his 
Mexico, his palace of Montezuma, waiting for him its Cortez. 

One of the many expeditions bearing the Spanish flag was that of 
de Narvaez, with whom as we have said went Cabeza de Vaca as 
treasurer. The tract which had been granted to Narvaez stretched 
from the southern part of Florida to the Rio de las Palmas, which 
has been identified with the Rio Grande. As was usual, the expe- 
dition first stopped in Cuba. While waiting here, two vessels were 
sunk by a terrible storm and sixty men were lost. ‘Terrified by 
this, Narvaez waited here until the following spring, when, a pilot 
having been found, he sailed for his grant. When only a few days 
out, a strong westerly wind arose, and, beaten out of their track, 
the ships were driven off the coast of Florida. The pilot assured 
the Spaniards they were near the Rio de las Palmas. Narvaez 
then, strongly advised to the contrary by Cabeza, divided his men 
into two parties, one to sail the vessels along the coast, the other 
to make an inland expedition, of which he himself was to be the 
leader. These two parties, he said, would unite at some good har- 
bor; and taking with him some three hundred men with whom was 
Cabeza, he started inland. Let me anticipate here, and say that 
after a vear’s fruitless searching, those aboard the vessels returned 
to the islands, bearing the sad news that Narvaez and his men had 
perished on the mainland. 

What, in truth, was the fate of this luckless expedition? Neces- 
sarily unable to carry but a few days’ provisions, they soon began 
to suffer from hunger. True, they found Indian villages, but in 
them there was little food, and no treasure. Farther on, the 
Indians said, in the village of Appalache, there are treasures, and 
all those things that white men desire. Weary and worn, they 
pushed on. Twice they went to the coast, but could find no har- 
bor; no welcome vessel came in sight. At last they came to the 
village of Appalache, which proved a bitter disappointment. No 
treasure was found, and the Indians were treacherous and _ hos- 
tile. However, they stayed here several months, living chiefly on 
maize. The Indians here told them of another village, Aute, nine 
or ten days south of there, on the seacoast. Toward this point 
they directed their course. 

They reached Aute in the last stages of despair, after fighting 
their way through swamps and forests, frequently in water that 
came above the knees. The Indians were hostile; there was little 
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to eat. Weak and emaciated from hunger and travel, hampered 
by the sick and dying, threatened with mutiny, the outlook was 
dreary, not to say hopeless. To march inland was to march to 
certain death; on the sea lay their one chance for life. 

With rude implements of their own manufacture they made five 
rough boats, their spurs and the stirrups from their saddles fur- 
nishing the nails. Their few remaining horses were killed, the 
flesh eaten, and the skins from their legs made into bags, which 
served as the only means of carrying water. Forty-nine men or 
more were crowded into each boat. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion was to be their only guide, for they knew but little, if any- 
thing, of the art of navigation. From a strange land they sailed 
out on strange waters. 

Not daring to trust themselves far out at sea, and in the vain 
hope of finding some Spanish settlement, they kept close to the 
shore. For thirty days or more they sailed along in this manner. 
Then the water bags rotted, and many of the men, delirious with 
thirst, drank the briny water of the sea, and died in agony. While 
a like death seemed inevitable to all, they came to an Indian vil- 
lage, where was food and water. After a day and night’s stay, 
during which they were attacked by the Indians, they re-embarked 
and sailed on. In this manner they continued for many days, 
suffering all that men can suffer from want of food and water. 

At length they came to a broad river, at the mouth of which 
were many little islands—a river which, for several reasons, is sup- 
posed to have been the Mississippi. The current being too strong 
to allow them to land, they were borne out to sea, and, in the dark- 
ness, separated from each other. The captain’s boat finally reached 
land, but two others, one of which was Cabeza’s, drifted out to sea, 
for the men were too weak to row. For several days these two boats 
stayed together, but a storm arose, and they, too, drifted apart. 

Cabeza’s boat was finally cast ashore on an island, which, for 
reasons to be given later, we believe to have been Galveston island. 
The Spaniards named it Malhado, meaning “Ill-luck.” The In- 
dians came down to the shore, gave them fish and roots, and treated 
them kindly. In an endeavor to launch the boat on the follow- 
ing day, it was capsized and borne out to sea. They were now 
entirely at the mercy of the Indians. These, however, were kindly 
disposed, and took them to their village. In a few days they were 
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joined by a party from one of the other boats, which had been 
wrecked at another part of the island. 

They now numbered forty; but to go on in such weather was 
impossible, as those of the first boat had even lost their clothing. 
It was, therefore, agreed that they should remain on the island, 
while four of the men should go on in search of the Spanish settle- 
ment, which they supposed to be very near towards the west. Soon 
after the departure of the four, a plague broke out on the island, 
and the number of Spaniards was reduced to fifteen. These were 
separated by the Indians, who had practically enslaved them; some 
were being taken to the mainland, others left on the island. The 
weather was very severe and food scarce. In the springtime the 
Spaniards, except Cabeza and another, who were too sick to travel, 
escaped from their masters, and started westward down the coast. 
Nothing had yet been heard of the four who had previously set out. 

For six years Cabeza led a slave’s life, sometimes on the main- 
land, sometimes on the island. From October to February they 
stayed on the island, living on a certain kind of root. At the end 
of this time they went into other parts, for the root was then be- 
ginning to grow, and not fit to eat. “I had,” said Cabeza, “to get 
roots from below the water and in the cane, where they grow in 
the ground, and from this employment I had my fingers so worn 
that did a straw but touch them they bled.” Later on he fared 
better, for, getting in the good graces of the Indians, he was al- 
lowed to become something of a trader, going far inland on his 
trading expeditions. In this way he became acquainted with the 
surrounding country. 

At the end of these six years, he and his companion, Lope de 
Oviedo, escaped from the Indians, and started down the coast. 
After having crossed four rivers, of which we shall speak more 
definitely, they came to a bay, most probably Matagorda bay. On 
the farther side of this bay they met a party of Indians coming to 
visit the Indians on the island. These told them that beyond were 
three men like the Spaniards. The Indians also said that if Cabeza 
wished to see them in the next few days they would be at a wal- 
nut grove not far distant. At this point Lope de Oviedo, ter- 
rified by the Indians’ tales of cruelty, refused to go farther, and 
returned to his former masters. 
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Two days later Cabeza joined the other three in the walnut 
grove. They were three of the party who had left the island six 
years before. Their companions had been killed by the Indians 
or had died from hardships. Of the powerful force which, not 
long before, Narvaez had led into the swamps of Florida, there 
now remained only this mere handful of wretched creatures, who 
maintained a precarious livelihood as slaves of the Indians. 

We believe we can identify the vicinity in which this meeting 
occurred. But of this we shall speak more at length in another 
place; it is sufficient to say here that the Spaniards were most 
probably in the neighborhood of Matagorda bay, and, perhaps, near 
the mouth of the Colorado river. They remained quietly here for 
six months, waiting until the Indians should go to the prickly pear 
region, at which time, many tribes being gathered together, they 
thought they could best make their escape. For three months in 
the year the Indians in that part of the country lived entirely on 
the fruit of the cactus. So luxuriant and thick is the growth of 
this plant in southwestern Texas that we can safely say it was to 
this region that the Indians came yearly. 

As the Spaniards had anticipated, they were taken in due season 
to the prickly pear region, where they planned their escape. On 
the day settled upon for their departure the Indians quarreled 
among themselves, and the Spaniards were separated. After a 
year’s weary waiting, at the next prickly pear season they were 
again brought together, and again separated before they could 
escape. In despair they appointed a meeting place, and each 
pledged himself to elude the vigilance of his master, and join the 
others at the appointed time. This time they were successful, and 
the four men began their desperate journey to find the Spanish 
settlements in Mexico. 

For the first few days they travelled very rapidly, fearing greatly 
lest the Indians should overtake them. They soon came to another 
Indian tribe, where they were kindly treated. From here they 
went on to another tribe, where they stayed eight months. 

At this point, their social position, if such it may be called, was 
exalted beyond their wildest hopes, and they entered upon a career 
that probably has no parallel in all history. As far back as Cabeza’s 
slave residence on Malhado island, he had on occasions been called 
upon to perform cures after the Indian fashion; he had done so 
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with seeming reluctance, not dreaming of the tremendous power 
over the tribes which lay within his grasp. However, he and his 
friends had scarcely begun their journey towards civilization 
before the Indians forced this unexpected greatness upon them. 
“That same night of our arrival,” says Cabeza, “some Indians came 
to Castillo and told them they had great pain in the head, begging 
him to cure them. After he had made over them the sign of the 
cross, and commended them to God, they instantly said all pain 
had left, and went to their houses, bringing us prickly pears, with 
a piece of venison, a thing little known to us. As the report of 
Castillo’s performances spread, many came to us that night sick, 
that we should heal them, each bringing a piece of venison, until 
the quantity of it became so great that we knew not where to dis- 
pose of it. We gave many thanks to God, for every day went on 
increasing his compassion and his gifts.” 

New hopes were thus kindled, and the Spaniards continued with 
deliberate purpose the practice which had accidentally opened a 
new career to them. Their fame spread, and from this time for- 
ward their march was the progress of triumphant medicine men, 
often attended by hundreds, even thousands, says Cabeza. The 
Indians surrendered all their earthly possessions to these children 
of the sun, and served them as willing slaves. The sick were 
brought to them from far and near, and often they were importuned 
to go out of their way to relieve the afflicted. We must no doubt 
make some allowances for exaggeration in Cabeza’s account, but on 
the whole he probably gives us a fair idea of what really happened. 
We find, for instance, when Coronado crossed the route of the 
wanderers, the Indians again brought their possessions to these 
other children of the sun, saying that in such fashion they had 
received the four whom we are following. 

Our faith in the efficacy of Cabeza’s cures, however, must stop at 
ceriain limits; it taxes our credulity too much when he tells of 
reviving the dead. As regards this, he says: “Coming near their 
huts, I perceived the sick man we went to heal was dead. Many 
persons were around him weeping, and his house was prostrate, 
a sign that one who dwelt in it is no more. When I arrived I 


*Relation of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca. Translated from the Spanish 
by Buckingham Smith, p. 117. 
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found his eyes rolled up and the pulse gone, he having all the ap- 
pearances of death. I removed a mat with which he was covered 
and supplicated the Lord fervently as I could that he would be 
pleased to give health to him and to the rest that migth have need 
of it. After he had been blessed and breathed upon many times, 
they brought me his bow and gave me a basketful of pounded 
prickly pear. The next morning the report came that he who had 
been dead had got up whole and walked, had eaten and spoken to 
them. . . . This caused great wonder and fear and through- 
out the land the people talked of nothing else.’”* 

In a very interesting chapter Cabeza also tells us of some of the 
queer customs of the tribes through which he passed. In one tribe, 
when a child died it was mourned for a whole year, the weeping 
beginning in the morning and lasting until sunset. If a brother 
or a husband died, none of that family would go in search of food 
for three months, but would starve to death if not provided for by 
the rest of the tribe. In war they were keen and vigilant. The 
warriors dug ditches in front of their huts, and lying down in them, 
completely covered themselves with brush and twigs. Thus con- 
cealed, they could do much damage. They drank a liquid, made by 
roasting a certain kind of leaf, upon which water was then poured. 
This had an intoxicating effect, and for three days at a time they 
would take nothing else. "rom the time it was ready to be used 
until it was consumed they cried continually, “Who wishes to drink, 
who wishes to drink?” When a woman heard this she stopped in- 
stantly whatever she was doing. If she moved, it was thought an 
evil spirit went into the liquid and it was thrown away and the 
woman was beaten with sticks. The mesquite bean, an important 
article of food with them, was prepared for eating in a peculiar 
manner. A hole was dug in the ground and in this the beans were 
placed and pounded with a club. Dirt and water were poured in 
on them and all stirred up together. Then the Indians gathered 
around and ate out of the hole. If it did not taste right, more dirt 
was stirred in, 

Among these tribes Cabeza and his companions wandered for 
many days, always followed by a great number of Indians. On 
approaching a new tribe, the Indians came out to meet them, lay- 


‘Relation of Cabeza de Vaca, Smith’s translation, pp. 121, 122. 
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ing all their possessions at the Spaniards’ feet. Cabeza then turned 
over these goods to his followers and dismissed them. The Indians 
who had thus given up all they possessed followed the white men 
to the next tribe, where they were reimbursed for their loss, and 
so on, indefinitely. 

At last they came in sight of mountains. They travelled along 
the base of these for some little distance, and then struck inland. 
After traveling many days, they came to a village, on the banks 
of a very beautiful river. The people here lived on prickly pears 
and the nut of a certain kind of pine tree, the nut being beaten 
into balls when it was green, and when dry pounded into flour. 
“We left here,” says Cabeza, “and travelled through so many sorts 
of people, of such divers language that the memory fails to recall 
them.” Then they crossed a large river, coming from the north.‘ 
After crossing this river, their journey lay for some time through a 
desert, mountainous country, where they suffered much from hun- 
ger. Again they crossed a river, flowing from the north, and from 
this time many of the Indians sickened and died on account of the 
great privations. That the Spaniards survived is a matter of mar- 
vel. But from this time on they found fixed habitations and cul- 
tivated fields. 

On desiring the Indians to take them on toward the west, they 
found them very reluctant to do so. However, on the Spaniards 
showing their displeasure, the savages yielded to their request, and, 
having sent out women as scouts, they went on. 

From this time, they were loaded down with buffalo skins, and 
Cabeza called the people the Cow-Nation.’ They lived largely 
on beans and calabashes. Whenever these people wished to cook 
anything, they heated large stones and dropped them into the half 
of a large calabash, which had been filled with water. When the 
water had been thus heated, whatever was to be cooked was dropped 
into it. 

As they went on, food became more plentiful, and settled habi- 
tations more frequent. In one town they were presented with six 


*Probably the Pecos. 

*They seem, however, not to have been in the buffalo region at this 
point. The Indians were accustomed to leave their villages for the hunt. 
The Spaniards were probably on the Rio Grande. 
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hundred hearts of deer, on account of which they called the town 
Corazones. This town was the entrance into the South Sea prov- 
inces, or the provinces on the Gulf of California. While here the 
Spaniards saw on the neck of one of the Indians the buckle of a 
sword belt, to which a nail was fastened. It came, the Indians said, 
from white men, who wore beards, and who had gone to the south. 
Hope rose in the hearts of the Spaniards. Were they at last 
near the Spanish settlements, or had these men been but passing 
explorers? But as they went on, they found Indians fleeing 
on account of this party. The villages were deserted, the fields 
untilled. The people were living on the roots and barks of trees, 
and to a like means of subsistence Cabeza and his companions were 
forced to resort. A few days’ journey more, and the tracks of the 
Christians were visible. They were in the neighborhood of a party 
of Spanish slave hunters. Day by day they gained upon them, 
and at last Cabeza, leaving the others some little distance behind, 
came up with four Spanish horsemen. They took him to their 
leader, and to him Cabeza told the story of his marvelous wan- 
derings. 

Through the influence of Cabeza, many of the Indians were per- 
suaded to return to their villages and bring out food, which they 
had concealed. The slave hunters, unable to find the Indians, had 
been hard pressed. The Indians could not be persuaded to believe 
that Cabeza and his companions were also Spaniards, of whom 
they were very much afraid, 

These Spaniards gave Cabeza two guides, who should lead them 
to the Spanish settlement. The guides, according to their orders, 
took them in such a way that they should not again see the In- 
dians, whom the Spaniards, contrary to their promises, seized as 
soon as Cabeza had gone. All of Cabeza’s party came near perish- 
ing from hunger and thirst, and many of them did. But at last 
they reached the town of San Miguel, April 1, 1536, the first 
Spanish settlement they had seen since they left Cuba, nearly ten 
years before. They stayed here some time, and letters written by 
them to the Spanish king have been of some value in determining 
their route. On the ninth of August, 1537, Cabeza de Vaca, having 
passed through almost incredible adventures, landed at Lisbon, 
Spain. 

That four men should thus travel through an unexplored region 
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is a matter of marvel, and as the first Europeans to traverse this 
country, their route a matter of great interest, 

The only data for determining this is Cabeza’s account, neces- 
sarily unreliable as to dates and definite information. It is a ques- 
tion that has excited great interest and one that has been discussed 
with widely varying results. ‘To make positive assertions is under 
the circumstances impossible; to make approximate ones difficult. 
Were proof of this needed, it is conclusively shown in the fact that 
after careful study on the part of three or four of our great his- 
torians, Buckingham Smith, H. H. Bancroft, A. F. Bandelier, 
and others, men too well known to need comment, they have each 
settled on a different route. 

We believe it is possible to determine definitely, at least within 
certain limits, two points in the route of the Spaniards. Cabeza’s 
description mentions certain physical features of the country, and 
dwells particularly on the plant and animal life. Certain plants 
that he mentions, such as the cactus and the pifon, are character- 
istic of limited regions of our country, and it is from considerations 
of this kind that we have reached our conclusions. 

The place where Cabeza met his friends was probably some point 
on the Colorado river a few miles above its mouth, where there was 
a walnut grove. This conclusion is based on the following data 
given by the Relation. 

First, Cabeza says that he crossed four rivers shortly after leav- 
ing Malhado. We know that at least one of these flowed directly 
into the Gulf; for in crossing it one of the Spaniards’ boats was car- 
ried out to sea.* From his description it is also perhaps a fair in- 
ference that the other three flowed directly in, as no bays are men- 
tioned. There is only one locality on the coast of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico where even one river flows directly into the gulf without a bay. 
East and west of the Brazos, we can count four such streams, at dis- 
tances varying slightly from those mentioned by the Spaniards.* 
These are Oyster creek, the Brazos, the San Bernard, and Caney 
creek. 


"Relation of Cabeza de Vaca, Buckingham Smith’s translation, p. 87; 
Oviedo, Historia General, quoted in Buckingham Smith’s translation of 
the Relation, p. 95. 

TAccording to the letter of Cabeza de Vaca, Dorantes, and Castillo, which 
was written in Mexico after their return, it was two leagues to the first 
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Cabeza says that shortly after crossing the last river they came 
to a bay about a league wide, which he crossed, and a few miles 
up a river found his friends. As they were keeping close to the 
coast, they probably did not notice Matagorda bay until they had 
gone some distance down the peninsula of that name. This is 
one instance in which Cabeza’s distances tally very closely with 
the facts. He says the bay which he crossed was a league wide, 
and Matagorda bay is uniformly about that wide. If he crossed 
this bay about half way down the peninsula, he landed in the 
vicinity of the Colorado. He does not say he was on a river; 
but we know he must have been from the fact that the Indians 
told him he would find other whites “up the river.” 

Second, we know that when the Spaniards met they were in a 
few days travel of certain sand hills which were sufficiently high 
to be seen “from a distance at sea.” This we gather from the ac- 
count afterwards given by the Spaniards. Some distance along the 
coast at the mouth of the Guadalupe are some very high sand hills 
standing seventy-five or eighty feet above the bay.’ They form 
one of the most remarkable features of that coast, and the surround. 
ings coincide very closely with the Spaniards’ description. East 
of this point on the coast there are no sand mounds worthy of 
notice; west of it they are numerous but insignificant. 

Third, according to Cabeza’s account one of the most prominent 
characteristics of the country through which they travelled was 
the abundance of the prickly pear, the fruit of which constituted 
the chief food through a long part of the journey.® Six months 
after their meeting, the Spaniards were taken by the Indians some 
thirty leagues to where they gathered this fruit, and where they 
remained several months living upon it alone. 

The Spaniards then must have met at some point about thirty 
leagues distant from the prickly pear region. The cactus is a 


river from Malhado; thence three leagues to the second; thence four 
to the third; and five or six to the fourth.—Oviedo, Historia General, 
quoted in B. Smith’s translation of the Relation, p. 96, Addendum. 


SReport of the U. S. Coast Survey, 1859, quoted in p. 325; B. Smith’s 
translation of the Relation, p. 89, note. 


*Relation of Cabeza de Vaca, Smith’s translation, pp. 91, 105, 111, 118, 
120, 125, ete. 
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widely distributed plant occurring in the west, northwest and south- 
west of Texas and in many parts of Mexico, particularly in the 
northeast; the region, however, in which it grows in such abun- 
dance as to constitute a food plant is limited to the country 
west of the Guadalupe river. The region of abundant cactus where 
the Indians would be likely to congregate for the purpose of living 
on it begins about ninety or a hundred miles west of the spot we 
have settled upon.’® The migration of the Indians to this cactus 
region was an annual occurrence, 

Fourth, Cabeza says “Cattle came as far as here.”"* The buf- 
faloes in Texas, according to J. G. Shea and others, probably never 
ranged east of the Colorado, at least not in the southern part of 
the state.* The range extended from near the point we have 
reached westward and northward over the great elevated table land 
and the Llano Estacado."* 

The point where Cabeza met his friends, then, according to the 
narrative must have been a short distance west of four rivers 
that flowed directly into the Gulf without passing through bays; 
it must have been within a few days’ journey of sand hills on the 
coast which could be seen some distance at sea; it must have been 
within about thirty leagues of the prickly pear region; finally, it 
must have been near the eastern limit of the range of the buffalo. 
These conditions are all satisfied by the locality mentioned, viz. : 
the vicinity of the mouth of the Colorado. No two of these, more- 
over, are satisfied by any other point on the Gulf coast. 

Furthermore, if we are correct, some thirty or forty leagues east 
of the Colorado we are to look for the Island Malhado on which 
the boats were wrecked ; to satisfy the conditions of the narrative, it 


*We are indebted for our information concerning the cactus region to 
the following: Robert T. Hill, U. S. Geological Survey; William L. 
Bray, University of Texas; J. Reverchon, Dallas; T. H. Stone, Houston; 
J. H. Seale, Jasper; Geo. E. Beyer, Tulane University; W. W. Clen- 
denin, La. Geological Survey; J. V. Vandenberg, Victoria; C. H. Tyler 
Townsend, Las Cruces, N. Mex.; F. Vandervoort, Carrizo Springs; W. F. 
Woods, San Antonio; E. A. Blount, Nacogdoches. 


“Relation of Cabeza de Vaca, B. Smith’s translation, p. 106. 


“John Gilmary Shea, in Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of 
America, Vol. II, p. 244. 


“See map for buffalo and cactus regions. 
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must be some five leagues long by one wide. We at once think of 
Galveston island, which fits the description with a considerable 
degree of accuracy. 

We have studied in this connection the routes proposed by three 
eminent historians, Buckingham Smith, H. H. Bancroft, and A. F. 
Bandelier. None of these seem to us in accordance with the facts 
given by the narrative. We confess we can not mark exactly the 
path of the wanderers; but we believe we have succeeded in fixing 
as definitely as may be done the limits in which certain conditions 
alluded to in the narrative can exist. Thus we so restrict the pos- 
sible variation of their path as to get at least its general direction. 
It is by these same limitations of physical aspects and plant life 
that we expect to show the incorrectness of the other theories. 

Buckingham Smith died before his revised translation was pub- 
lished, and it lacks the two maps by which he intended to show 
his idea of Cabeza’s wanderings. His first theory was as follows: 
Cabeza started on his wanderings from somewhere near Mobile 
bay. The long sand island near the mouth of that bay he identi- 
fied with Malhado. From here, the thought, Cabeza went to Muscle 
Shoals on the Tennessee river, thence across the Mississippi to 
the junction of ithe Arkansas and Canadian. Then up the Canadian 
through New Mexico to the Pacific, near the Gulf of California." 

Everything in the narrative goes to show that the Spaniards 
could not have been east of the Mississippi after their shipwreck. 
Mr. Smith is the only one of those who have written on the subject 
who ever held this opinion. In the first place, it is almost certain 
had Cabeza crossed a stream of such magnitude, he would have de- 
scribed it in terms admitting of no misconstruction; still we can 
not be positive that he would have done so. But he does not men- 
tion crossing a single river, after starting on his inland journey, 
where it was necessary to use a raft. But he does call some rivers 
very large, which they were able to cross, the water coming only 
as high as the breast. 

But there is abundant disproof of this view without reference 
to the Mississippi. It would be impossible to find the four 
rivers, or the cactus in the vicinity of Mobile. All the rivers in 
that region flow through bays before entering the Gulf. If there 


“Relation of Cabeza de Vaca, B. Smith’s translation, Appendix, p. 235. 
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is any cactus in Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, it is only 
in isolated bunches, and could not be looked upon as a food plant. 
Mr. Smith himself afterwards abandoned this theory, and in his 
last edition inclined to the view that Cabeza crossed Texas from 
the neighborhood of Espiritu Santo bay.’ 

Bancroft says the meeting place of the Spaniards was the Es- 
piritu Santo bay, in Texas.*® But he simply makes the assertion, 
without giving the reasons which led him to adopt it. In fact, he 
is very brief on the whole subject of Cabeza de Vaca, dismissing 
it with a few pages. 

A. F. Bandelier, whose reputation as an archaeologist gives his 
statements more importance than those of the two historians men- 
tioned above, thinks the four wanderers started from some point 
in Western Louisiana or Eastern Texas. On his map he makes it 
the coast region around Sabine lake. The wrecking of the boats, 
he says, took place near the Mississippi delta. The only reason he 
gives for this conclusion is a rather indeterminate one. He thinks 
he can positively identify a certain point farther along in Cabeza’s 
narrative. He then counts the rivers the Spaniards have crossed 
and identifies them with Texas rivers. Thus he gets back to the 
starting point.’* 

We object to Mr. Bandelier’s reasoning, first on this very point. 
If we take a definite point in western Texas and Mexico and count 
a certain number of rivers to the east, we will arrive at different 
results according as we cross the northern or southern part of the 
State. That is, we would cross more rivers near the coast. But 
we do not think Mr. Bandelier’s theory will hold for other reasons. 

First, it places the route too remote from the cactus region, 
whose limits we have already mentioned. 

Second, it does not agree with Cabeza’s statement about the buf- 
faloes. They probably did not range so far east. 

Third, we can not reconcile Sabine lake region with the descrip- 
tion of the four rivers which were crossed just after leaving Mal- 
hado. There is not even one river, as we have already stated, any- 


*Relation of Cabeza de Vaca, B. Smith’s translation, Appendix, p. 235. 
“H. H. Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, Vol. I, pp. 63, 64. 


A. F. Bandelier, Contributions to the History of the Southwestern 
Portion of the United States, pp. 49-53. 
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where near Sabine lake, east or west, which flows directly into the 
Gulf. We are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that the Span- 
iards were never in the vicinity of Sabine lake. 

But in proceeding with the discussion, conclusions are not so 
safely drawn. There is only one other point to which we feel we 
ean safely assign any definite location. This is the southern por- 
tion of New Mexico or the western portion of Texas. This opinion 
is based on the following facts, taken from the Relation. Cabeza 
thus refers to a tree, the nut of which was used by the Indians for 
food. “There are in that country small pines, and the cones of 
these are like little eggs; moreover, the seeds are better than those 
of Castile, for they have very thin shells.”'* Elsewhere, the 
trees are thus described by the Spaniards: “And they gave them a 
great number of pine nuts as good and better than those of Castile, 
for they have shells of such nature that they eat them with the rest 
of the nut; the cones of these are very small, and the trees thick 
in those mountain ridges in quantities.”'* Compare with these 
descriptions the botanical description of the pinus edulis: “A 
low, round-topped tree, six to nine metres high; cones subglobose, 
five centimetres long; seeds brown, wingless, and edible. In moun- 
tains of western Texas and westward.”*° The shell of this nut is 
so thin that it may be easily eaten “con lo demas.” 

These three descriptions coincide so nearly that there can scarcely 
exist a doubt that the pifion of Cabeza is the pinus edulis of New 
Mexico and Western Texas.??. The region in which this pine grows 


*“Hay por aquella tierra pifios chicos, y las pifias de ellas son como 
huevos pequeiios, mas los pifiones son mejores que los de Castilla, por- 
que tienen las cascaras muy delgadas.”—Cabeza de Vaca, Naufragios, 
p. 540. 

°F, dieronles alli mucha cantidad de pifiones tan buenos y mejores 
que los de Castilla, porque tienen las cascaras de manera que las comen 
con lo demas; las pifias dellos son muy chiquitas, é los arboles Ilenos en 
aquellas serranias en cantidad.’—Oviedo, Historia General, p. 606, quoted 
in Bandelier’s Contributions, p. 57, note. 


*John M. Coulter, Botany of Western Texas, p. 554. 


*™Bandelier denies this, and says the tree must have been a North 
Texas cedar. Dr. V. Havard, of the U. S. Army, in a letter on this 
subject, states that no juniper (cedar) in Texas bears “a fruit larger 
than a large berry. Bald cypress (Taxodium disticum), or Sabino of 
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covers nearly all of New Mexico; but is found in Texas only on the 
mountains west of the Pecos river.?* This indicates that Cabeza 
and his friends must have been at least as far north as these moun- 
tains; that is, nearly as far north as the latitude of EK] Paso.** 
Furthermore, there is evidence of the strongest character that 
the Spaniards crossed the route traversed only a few years later by 
Coronado, which, according to the monograph of George Parker 
Wirship, published in the fourteenth annual report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, at no point east of the Rio Grande extended further 
south than the 35th parallel. If this be true, Cabeza must have 
been well up in central New Mexico. The evidence on which this 
assertion is based is an extract from the narrative of Pedro de 
Castaneda, who accompanied Coronado on this expedition. It 
reads as follows: “The general sent Don Rodrigo Maldonado 
with his company forward from here. He traveled four days and 
reached a large ravine like those of Colima, in the bottom of which 
he found a large settlement of people. Cabeza and Dorantes had 
passed through here, so they presented Don Rodrigo with a pile of 
tanned skins and other things, and a tent as big as a house. * * * 
When the general came up with the army and saw the great quan- 
tity of deer skins, he thought he would divide them among his men 
and placed the guard so they could look at them. But when the 
men arrived and saw the general sending some of the men with 
orders for the guards to give them some of the skins, and that these 
were going to select the best, they were angry because they were 
not going to be divided evenly, and made a rush, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour nothing was left but the empty ground. The 


the Mexicans, sparingly found on a few creeks as far west as Ft. Clark, 
bears a globular fruit an inch in diameter, but no one who has seen a 
pine cone could mistake one for the other.” 


“We are indebted for information on this subject to the following: 
Robt. T. Hill, U. S. Geological Survey; William L. Bray, University 
of Texas; C. H. Tyler Townsend, Las Cruces, N. M.; Mrs. Anna B. 
Nickels, Laredo; Joseph A. Taff, U. S. Geological Survey; J. Rever- 
chon, Dallas; Theo. D. A. Cockrell, Mesilla, N. M.; L. M. Kemp, El 
Paso; President Herrick, University of New’ Mexico; B. Coopwood, La- 
redo; Dr. Havard, U. S. Army. 


*54 recent letter from Judge Williams, of Fort Stockton, necessitates a 
modification of this statement. See note 27 on p. 183. 
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natives who happened to see this also took a hand. The women 
and some others were left crying, because they thought that the 
strangers were not going to take anything, but would bless them, 
as Cabeza and Dorantes had done when they passed through 
here.”¢ 

It will be remembered that the Indians who followed Cabeza and 
his friends were so thoroughly under his influence that they sur- 
rendered to him all their earthly goods, and even dared not eat or 
drink until he had given them permission. When Coronado ap- 
peared, their remembrance of the four caused the Indians to act 
as above. Certainly, then, Coronado met at least one tribe that had 
seen Cabeza. But might that tribe not have seen him at another 
place further south? This is possible. Castaneda, however, when 
he wrote the passage quoted above, evidently believed and explicitly 
stated that such was not the case, but that “Cabeza and Dorantes 
had passed through here.” 

But in tracing their route from the starting point to this place, 
we meet with difficulties. After traveling for some time from the 
cactus region, Cabeza says they came in sight of mountains. Most 
probably they were going up the San Antonio river, which flows 
down through the cactus region. This river has its source in the 
hills which form the southern limit of the Edwards plateau. These, 
it would seem, would be the first “mountains” of which he speaks. 
At this point, however, Cabeza states that they are still near the 
coast, within fifteen leagues. 

Furthermore, after traveling along the plains at the foot of the 
hills, and inland some fifty leagues, they find themselves in the 
pifion region. The distance from the Colorado to the pifion region 
of New Mexico is more than twice as great as that given by Cabeza. 
This is one difficulty we have not been able to conquer. The fact 
remains, however, that he ate the pine nuts and came near the route 
subsequently followed by Coronado, and so must have been as far 
north as New Mexico. These facts we regard as fundamental, and 
matters of time and distance, recorded many months afterwards, 
must yield to them when found in conflict.”® 


*George Parker Winship, translation of the Narrative of Castafeda, 
14th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 505, 506. 


*See note 27, p. 183, which partially clears up this difficulty. 
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It must be remembered that the Spaniards were without means 
of carrying water, so their route was necessarily determined by 
natural water courses and a due regard for the food supply. The 
most favorable route, then, from the San Antonio or Guadalupe 
river, where they probably ate the prickly pear, to New Mexico, 
would be up the San Antonio river to the escarpment of Edwards 
plateau, thence west across the various creeks which run into the 
Nueces to the Pecos; then up the Pecos to the first rivers flowing 
into it from the west, which would offer the wanderers an oppor- 
tunity to cross the desert mountains to the Rio Grande. 

The probability that this was the route pursued is further 
strengthened by the fact that the Indians were conversant with 
the least difficult ways of passing from one tribe to another, and 
would so direct these men, who, in the eyes of the savages, had be- 
come little less than gods. Such a route we believe they pursued. 

But another difficulty arises here: they do not mention ascend- 
ing a river before reaching the pifion region, which is an omission 
hard to account for. Still, the fact remains that it would be an 
impossibility to reach the pifion region without carrying large 
quantities of water, unless they did ascend some river.*° 

Still another difficulty confronts us. After leaving the tribe 
where they first found pifiones they traveled an unrecorded dis- 
tance, then crossed a great river coming from the north. Then, 
again, they crossed thirty leagues of plain, or most probably went 
up the valley of some tributary from the west, then traveled fifty 
leagues of desert mountains to another great river. The descrip- 
tions given in the Relation fit the Pecos-Rio Grande country in 
southern New Mexico or Western Texas with a considerable degree 
of accuracy. But if that is the country described, it would transfer 
the pifion region to the east of the Pecos, which is not in accord- 
ance with the facts.?7 


**See note 27. 

“Since this paper was read at the meeting of the Association on De- 
cember 29, we have received a letter from Judge O. W. Williams of Ft. 
Stockton, which, it is gratifying to note, clears up some of the difficulties 
here mentioned. Judge Williams informs us that the pifion “is found in 
rough brakes near Pecos river (on each side) near the Pontoon bridge, 
and from there to the Rio Grande on both sides. . . . North of the 
Pontoon Bridge on the east side of the river, it is not found until you get 
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But since other data also identify this New Mexico region, we 
feel justified in still maintaining that his route lay in that coun- 
try. The pinones, buffalo range, and Coronado’s expedition, are 
facts so essential in this discussion that we can not set them aside 
for facts less essential. 

Bancroft believes that, after leaving Espiritu Santo bay, the 
Spaniards went northward, following the general course of the 
Colorado river as far as San Saba. From here they went westward 
to the Pecos, and crossed it very near the southern boundary of 
New Mexico. From this point, Bancroft’s description is marked 
by a great deal of uncertainty. He suggests two routes. One goes 
southwestward to the Rio Grande near the mouth of the Conchos; 
then up the Conchos some distance; thence across the mountains 
to the Yaqui, and down that and the coast of Culiacan. The other 
route proceeds from the Pecos due west along the southern bound- 
ary line of New Mexico to the Rio Grande near iJ] Paso; thence 
almost along the United States boundary line to the upper waters 
of the Sonora; from here down the coast to Culiacan.?* 

The theory advanced by Bancroft, at least the one which takes 
Cabeza very close to New Mexico, is the most reasonable one so 
far as published. It is, however, exasperating that no reasons are 
given for the positions taken. The great objection to the route is 
that in following up the Colorado the Spaniards are kept out of the 
cactus region until they strike the Pecos. Then, too, the country 
from San Saba mountains west to the Pecos is dry and barren and 
almost impassable. It is, therefore, unlikely that they crossed it. 
Both routes suggested by Bancroft are, perhaps, a little too far 
south to pass through the edible pine region; and through this we 
feel sure they passed.2® The hypothesis that they went from the 


high up in New Mexico.” The conditions of the Relation are satisfied 
by this fact; the distance from the Colorado to the Pecos is approxi- 
mately that mentioned by Cabeza; the great rivers flowing from the 
north (Pecos and Rio Grande) no longer present difficulties. It will be 
noticed that the route of the Spaniards is thus drawn farther toward the 
south than is indicated by the body of this article. The route proposed 
by Bancroft becomes more probable as it is consistent with the likeli- 
hood that Cabeza ate pifiones on the lower Pecos. See map. 


**H. H. Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, Vol. I, pp. 64-70. 


*See note 27, p. 183. 
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Pecos to the mouth of the Conchos and up that river is entirely 
untenable, as it would keep them out of the pifon region.*® Both 
routes are also too far south to agree with Castaneda’s statement 
that Coronado crossed Cabeza’s path in New Mexico. 

We have already shown that Bandelier blundered in making 
Sabine bay the meeting place of the Spaniards. We believe that 
in his suggestion of the latter part of the route he has settled upon 
the impossible. He states that the Spaniards crossed the Trinity 
not far from the coast, and made their way thence westward to the 
Brazos, and up that stream for a considerable distance. Crossing 
this, they journeyed to the neighborhood of San Saba, where they 
crossed the Colorado. Then turning southwestward, he believes 
they crossed the Rio Grande near its junction with the Pecos. The 
line of march from here follows the bend of the Rio Grande to the 
mouth of the Conchos, thence to the mountain region westward 
and southward to San Miguel.** 

As we have said, there are well-founded objections to this route. 

First, he excludes the Spaniards from the great prickly pear re- 
gion. This plant is not to be found along the route thus marked 
out in sufficient quantities to serve as a food supply. 

Second, if Cabeza’s route lay so far to the south, Coronado would 
probably never have heard of him on his journey, 

Third, the passage along the bend of the Rio Grande was an 
absolute impossibility. From the Conchos to the Pecos, the Rio 
Grande does not receive a single tributary, and flows through a 
series of rocky cafions, often as deep as two thousand feet.** When 
the boundary line between Mexico and the United States was 
first surveyed, long detours were made to avoid the difficulties of 
this route.** It is hardly probable that Cabeza, without any means 
of transportation, should have attempted this route, where not a 
drop of water was to be had. 


See note 27, p. 183. 

*A. F. Bandelier, Contributions, ete., map. 

“This statement is made on the authority of Robert T. Hill of the 
United States Geological Survey. 

*In following the course of the river “we had frequently to make de- 
tours of twenty-five and thirty miles, in order to advance our work a 
few hundred feet.” Report on the United States and Mexican Boundary 
Survey, Washington, 1857, vol. I, p. 76. 
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From the pifon region in New Mexico, or Western Texas, some- 
where reasonably near the path of Coronado, to the settlements in 
Mexico, we are not yet prepared to definitely locate the route of 
the four wanderers. Perhaps they reached the upper course of the 
Gila and followed that river until they could cross to the watered 
country to the south; or perhaps they found their way more 
directly to the south. Of this, we shall have more to say on 
another occasion. 

In conclusion, we believe we have established the following 
points : 

First, Cabeza met his friends, after their long separation, some- 
where near the mouth of the Colorado. This is the only place on 
the Gulf coast which satisfies all the conditions given in the Rela- 
tion: (1) It is about thirty leagues from the great cactus region; 
(2) it is within a few days’ journey from a group of sandhills 
seventy-five feet high, an uncommon feature on the Texas coast; 
(3) the buffalo range extended to this point, and probably no 
farther; (4) there are four large streams, east of Matagorda bay, 
which flow directly into the Gulf. 

Second, he passed through the southern part of New Mexico, 
and probably ascended the Pecos or Rio Grande to near the central 
part. This we believe (1) because the pinon region does not extend 
into Texas beyond the Guadalupe mountains, and we know that 
Cabeza traveled many days north after entering this region ;** (2) 
there is also positive evidence that Coronado, who did not come 
farther south than the 35th parallel, found traces of Cabeza and 
his friends. 

Third, between these two points, he probably followed the nat- 
ural route indicated on the map. The evidence as to the exact 
route is not so conclusive, and the results not so positive as it is in 
regard to the two points mentioned above. But these seem to fix 
the general direction of the route, and nothing is found in the 
narrative which is contradictory; but, on the other hand, much of 
the description serves to strengthen this conclusion and render it 
fairly probable. 


“This conclusion is necessarily modified by Judge Williams’ state- 
ment that the piifion occurs along the lower course of the Pecos. See 
note 27, p. 183. 
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J. PINCKNEY HENDERSON. 


An Address Delivered on the Occasion of the Obsequies in. Memory 
of General Henderson, August 21st, 1858.* 


F. B. SEXTON. 


Ladies, Fellow-Citizens, and Brother Masons: 

The wisdom, no less than the goodness and mercy, of Almighty 
God, are eminently exhibited in the varied and numberless forms 
in which the solemn thought of death is presented to, and with- 
drawn from, our consideration. It is continually before us, yet 
ever absent from us. Decay and death are written upon every 
falling leaf and faded flower, while every joyous spring-time, every 
bright rosebud that lifts its gilded petals to the morning sun, 
speaks to us of life—hopeful, expansive, unending life. Were it 
otherwise, and were the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, the 
cares and delights, the ambitions and disappointmnets of this life 
the only objects which claimed our attention, or awakened our 
interest, we should be but illy prepared for the great change which 
is to sever our connection with all of them; while, on the other 
hand, were the pathway of our terrestrial pilgrimage entirely walled 
in with tombs, and spectres and winding sheets, were all our 
wreaths of laurel transmuted into wreaths of cypress—the atmos- 
phere of our being would be so overcast with gloom, our reflections 
would take such pallid and sombre hues, that we could never fulfill 
the practical duties of life; we could never consummate the useful, 
benevolent and glorious purposes to which, in the economy of the 
Grand Artificer of the Universe, we have been dedicated. Truly, 
we should say with the Royal Psalmist of Israel, “Oh the depth of 
the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearch- 
able are His judgments and His ways past finding out!” 


*This address has, through lapse of time, become historical in itself, 
aside from the facts given relative to General Henderson. It is there- 
fore published entire—PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 
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Yet it is strangely and remarkably true that, amid the equal 
distribution of attractions to life and memorials of death, men are 
prone, with a perversity nearly amounting to madness, to reject or 
postpone all considerations of the latter. While we know that the 
dazzling visions and alluring pleasures of time are but transient— 
that they must end at the dark valley and shadow which connects 
it with endless futurity—it is wonderful that we fasten all our 
thoughts, affections and cares about them, with ligatures that can 
not be dissevered until rudely broken, and with energies exhausted, 
and spirits broken down in their pursuit, leave to 


“* * * a day, an hour, 
The vast concerns of an Eternal scene.” 


In the impressive language of the Masonic burial service, “not- 
withstanding the various mementoes of mortality with which we 
daily meet—notwithstanding death has established his empire over 
all the works of nature, yet through some unaccountable infatua- 
tion we forget that we are born to die.” But if there be a future— 
and who, that feels the spontaneous throbbings of immortality in 
the soul which God has breathed into him, can doubt it?—if there 
be a future, we shall have no ground to complain that this impor- 
tant and serious change came upon us without previous warning. 
No; we shall rather reproach ourselves with our inexcusable neglect 
of the many admonitions which were given us, for they hang thick 
upon every column that supports this vestibule of Eternity. We 
are reminded that we must die by every tree that falls, and every 
blade of grass that dies—by the desolate cities, ruined palaces, 
fallen columns, overgrown gardens, and broken-down walls, which 
make up the pages of history—by the ten thousand monuments 
which overlay the bones of Earth’s renowned ones, and herald 
what they were, or “what they should have been”—by the ten 
thousand times ten thousand more unmarked graves, to whose oc- 
cupants the “tribes that tread the earth” “are but a handful”’—by 
the “pestilence that walketh in darkness,” from before which our 
brother-men fall, as grass before the reaper’s scythe—by the pale 
forehead, the wan cheek, the sunken eye, the hectic cough and 
stooped form of our fellow-beings who walk among us. We are 
today most forcibly reminded of it by the absence from among 
us of our distinguished fellow-citizen, our friend, our neighbor, our 
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brother, James PrnckNEY HENDERSON, whom, if integrity of char- 
acter and purity of purpose, if the confidence of his friends and 
neighbors, the admiration of his fellow-citizens, the respect of his 
senatorial peers, the attachment of his brethren of the “mystic tie,” 
and the love of an affectionate family, could have retained on earth, 
“he had not died.” 

Gen. Henderson was born in Lincoln county, North Carolina, 
on the 31st March, 1809. He descended from an ancient, an hon- 
orable family. His father was a prominent leader of the Federal 
party, and his name is yet much revered by the older citizens of the 
“old North State.” I have not been able to collect as many inci- 
dents of the early life of Gen. Henderson as I desired, or as I could 
have done had more time been allowed. In his boyhood a strong 
affection for his mother was manifested—a development which is 
discernible in the character of most distinguished men. His mother 
having once been asked if he had not been refractory, replied: 
“No, some of my other boys were headstrong, but Pinckney was 
always a good boy.” As a youth he was far more than ordinarily 
intelligent, and gave promise of the brilliant career he afterwards 
attained. He was a student for several years at the University of 
Chapel Hill. He studied law, and was admitted to practice in 
North Carolina before he was twenty-one years of age. While pre- 
paring for his profession, his application was most intense; for, as 
he himself has told me, he often studied eighteen out of the twenty- 
four hours. Such injudicious labor injured his constitution, and, 
it is to be feared, laid the foundation of the fatal disease from 
which he never entirely recovered. At the age of twenty-two he 
was appointed aide-de-camp, with the rank of major, to Maj. Gen. 
A. MeDorrett, of the Fifth Division of the Militia of North Caro- 
lina, and later was elected colonel of a militia regiment. 

In the autumn of the year 1835, Gen. Henderson removed from 
North Carolina to Mississippi, and having settled in Madison 
county, in that State, commenced the practice of law with the 
brightest prospects for success. He had, however, not more than 
located himself in his new home, when the struggles of the then 
province of Texas to throw off a degrading and oppressive pupil- 
age, begun to attract the attention and enlist the sympathy of the 
noble and generous in every lend. As I have observed before in 
speaking of him, he at once resolved to make the Lone Star the 
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star of his destiny. In the spring of the year 1836, he aided in 
raising a company of volunteers in Mississippi for service in Texas. 
He came to Texas himself in 1836, reaching here before that com- 
pany. Soon after his arrival, he was commissioned by the then 
President, David G. Burnet, to return to the United States, and 
recruit for the Texas army. One company raised in North Carolina 
was brought to Texas at his own expense. ' Gen. Henderson re- 
turned to Texas in November, 1836, and so soon as he arrived at 
the seat of government was appointed by President Houston At- 
torney General of the Republic, which position he held until the 
month of December following, when he was appointed Secretary 
of State, that office having become vacant by the death of the 
venerated and lamented Stephen F. Austin. 

In the early part of the year 1837, Gen. Henderson was ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary from the 
Republic of Texas to France and England. He was commissioned 
to solicit the recognition of the Independence of Texas, and was 
invested with plenary powers as ambassador, also to conclude trea- 
ties of amity and commerce. During his term of service the inde- 
pendence of Texas was recognized by both England and France. 
Amid the brilliant array of statesmen and diplomatists, which is 
always presented at the courts of St. Cloud and St. James, and 
which, at that time, too, was adorned by talent of the first order 
from both continents, our worthy and lamented senator com- 
manded respect for his fidelity to the objects of his mission, and 
esteem for the sincerity and true nobility of his nature. He ac- 
quired fot Texas—then weak and with difficulty maintaining a bare 
a position of respectability and 





existence as a separate nationality 
dignity. Texas should ever be grateful for his services, and proud 
of her adopted son. His success as minister is one of the strongest 
evidences of the native superiority of his mind. He was only in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age when he negotiated commercial 
treaties between two of the greatest governments of the world, and 
the then infant Republic, without money, resources, armies or 
navies; in short, with nothing but the justice of her cause and the 
favor of Heaven. None but a mind of the greatest vigor, and a 
soul of the highest firmness, one which could not be discouraged 
by disappointments, or driven back by obstacles, could have suc- 
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ceeded in the delicate and difficult mission with which he was 
charged. 

It is proper to state that Gen. Henderson, on all occasions, in 
public and private, expressed without reserve his sense of obliga- 
tion to Gen. Cass for valuable aid in accomplishing the objects of 
his mission in France. Mr. Cass was then the resident minister 
from the United States at the French court. He was not only 
interested in the fate of Texas, but was attracted toward Hender- 
son by his talents, and his noble manly bearing. From him Gen. 
Henderson frequently received distinguished attention, and often 
shared his confidence. The good opinion of that eminent and 
venerable statesman, thus early acquired, was never lost. Not 
more than two years since some citizens of Texas in Washington 
City were speaking in his presence of the probable election of Gen. 
Henderson to the United States Senate, when he expressed his 
warmest gratification at the intelligence, and spoke of him in the 
highest terms of commendation and friendship, 

While in Paris Gen. Henderson became acquainted with Miss 
Frances Cox of Philadelphia, who was residing in that city with 
her father, Mr. John Cox. Mr, Cox was then in Paris for the pur- 
pose of educating his children, two daughters and a son. Gen. 
Henderson and Miss Frances were married in October, 1839, in 
the city of London. Mrs. Henderson lived for sixteen years in our 
village, and her intelligence and private worth are well known and 
appreciated by our citizens. Her loss calls forth our deepest sym- 
pathy; but private grief, while it is great, is sacred from public 
intrusion. 

General Henderson returned from France to Texas in the begin- 
ning of 1840, and was everywhere welcomed by the warm gratu- 
lations of his countrymen. At Galveston a complimentary dinner 
and bali were given him; invitations to accept public demonstra- 
tions of respect were extended to him from several other places, 
but with characteristic modesty he declined them all. At the expi- 
ration of Gen, Lamar’s term of office, he was strongly urged to be- 
come a candidate for the Presidency of Texas. He answered that 
he was not old enough, as the Constitution of Texas required the 
incumbent of that office to be thirty-five years of age. His friends 
replied that that would cause no difficulty, as he was generally 
taken, by appearance, to be forty, and no questions would be asked. 
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To this he said that he would “never violate the Constitution of 
his country, though no one on earth should know it but himself.” 
His own heart, he said, would know it and would condemn him. 
Can Roman history furnish an instance of more rigidly virtuous 
practice than this? Even Aristides, who would not deccive the 
countryman who asked him to write the ballot for his own banish- 
ment, was not more conscientious than Henderson in the discharge 
of his obligations to his country and her laws, 

In 1840 Gen. Henderson made his home in our village, and com- 
menced the practice of his profession. As a lawyer he was dis- 
tinguished for the vigor of his mind, the clearness and quickness 
of his perceptions, and the perspicuity of his reasoning. His early 
reading was most accurate and thorough. He paid the most care- 
ful attention to elementary and general principles. Probably no 
man understood better than he the great fundamental principles 
of the common law. So extensive and laborious was his practice 
in Texas that it was impossible for him to pursue a regular and 
constant course of reading, which no lawyer should neglect, and 
the inability to do which he much regretted. But his very con- 
stant practice supplied the want which a failure to read would 
have created. His mind and his elementary knowledge were kept 
in continual exercise, and in keeping up with the practice he neces- 
sarily kept up with the progress of law asa science. If called upon 
to give an opinion upon any question or state of facts, it would 
much more likely be the deduction of his reason from some well 
known general principles than the statement of a decision made 
by any judigial tribunal. And the deductions of his reason thus 
made rarely ever failed to concur with and be corroborated by the 
judgments of the most enlightened tribunals of our country. My 
brethren of the bar will recollect how often many of us have ob- 
served what a remarkable coincidence existed between the profes- 
sional opinions of Gen. Henderson, formed and expressed as I have 
just stated, and the “lex scripta,” as found to be laid down after 
laborious investigation and research by the most erudite and accom- 
plished authors on jurisprudence. He was gifted, too, with an 
extraordinary memory. He kept no written digest of the decisions 
made in the court where he practiced, but if you asked him if a 
certain question or principle had been decided he could tell you, 
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and when, before whom, in what case, how the question arose, and 
the full scope, extent and limitations of the decision. 

Not many lawyers can boast of a more successful professional 
career of Gen. Henderson. I doubt if many have even equalled 
his success. His practice was confined to no district—wherever 
there were difficult or important cases his services were secured if 
they could be. In his fidelity to his clients he was a model to 
which every jawyer can point with pride. When once engaged no 
labor was too arduous for him to perform, no obstacle too serious 
for him to overcome, if in the way of service to his client. His 
sincerity and ingenuousness, which were the controlling traits of 
his character, were especially manifested in his professional life. He 
never would entrap or brow-beat a witness, but if he found one 
evading or contradicting the truth wilfully he would expose him 
in manner and terms the most scathing and overwhelming. 

His courtesy and kindness in his intercourse with his profes- 
sional brethren will not soon be forgotten. He was utterly and 
entirely above what a distinguished lawyer has singularly termed 
the “snapparadoes of practice.” His noble heart scorned equivoca- 
tion and deceit, while his great mind taught him that they never 
secured any permanent success. Gentlemen of the bar who are 
present, I doubt not, will sustain me in saying that when we could 
not be associated with him, it was pleasant to have him as an ad- 
versary; for no one feared from Henderson the exercise of an '- 
liberal or technical advantage. But it was especially to the younger 
members of the profession that he endeared himself. I have neve* 
met a young lawyer who knew him and did not love him. None 
ever approached him for assistance or instruction who went away 
rebuffed—and when he did impart information or instruction, 
there was a kindness in his manner which all who have ever expe- 
rienced must well remember, but which no words can properly de- 
scribe. He was wholly free from that patronizing and self-im- 
portant air, which too often characterizes great lawyers and learned 
men, and renders their great powers and attainments useless. If 
you came to Henderson for advice or consultation, you were not 
met with that pompous and lofty demeanor which seems to say, 
“he careful, you stand in the very shadow of greatness;” but he 
took you at once to his heart; if you were doubtful, he re-assured 
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you; if you were timid, he encouraged you; if you were obscured, 
he threw light upon your pathway. 

No class of men will more sincerely mourn the death of Hen- 
derson than the lawyers of Texas. None should place a brighter 
wreath upon his tomb than they. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Bar, he was one of the noblest exponents of 
that great conservative element of human liberty which our profes- 
sion, in its purity, constitutes. None of us will blush to own him 
as an example. We shall miss his fine eye, his friendly smile of 
recognition, and the warm grasp of his hand, at the assembling of 
our courts. The flow of sovial feeling which is always produced 
by our pleasant reunions on the circuit, will be checked for a mo- 
ment, as we pause to think that our eloquent and generous brother, 
who most loved to encourage this feeling, has gone down to the 
realms of death. The bench, the bar, and the people, will feel 
that a great light has gone out—that a noble heart has ceased to 
beat—that a powerful mind has been relieved from its earthly 
labors. 

In the year 1844, the Congress of Texas having made an appro- 
priation to pay a minister to go to Washington City, to act in con- 
cert with Col. Van Zandt, the Chargé of Texas to the United 
States, in negotiating a treaty for the annexation of Texas, Gen. 
Henderson was appointed by President Houston Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary for that purpose. Gen. Henderson and Mr. Van Zandt 
had but little difficulty in negotiating a treaty with Mr. Calhoun, 
who was then Secretary of State of the United States. This treaty 
was, howéver, rejected by the Senate. Subsequently the resolutions 
of annexation passed. Gen. Henderson was warmly in favor of an- 
nexation, and his exertions and speeches in behalf of that measure 
must be well remembered by many who now hear me. In 1845 he 
was elected one of the members from San Augustine county to the 
Convention which framed our State Constitution. This is generally 
conceded to have been the ablest political body which ever assem- 
bled in Texas, and he was one of its leading members. It may 
not be improper to mention here, as an illustration of the liberal 
and enlarged views by which Gen. Henderson was always actuated, 
that one of the ablest and most extended speeches he made in the 
Convention was in opposition to that clause of our Constitution 
which unconditionally neohihits ministers of the gospel from 
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being members of the Legislature. He did not think it would be 
inconsistent with the notions of propriety which every minister 
ought to entertain for him to engage in political contests, but still 
he thought that was a matter for his own consideration. He re- 
garded the prohibition not only as a reproach upon the ministry, 
but as absolutely depriving a citizen of one of the ordinary rights 
of freemen merely because he followed his own judgment and in- 
clination in adopting a profession. His reasoning on this subject 
exhibits his usual clearness and power, and will well repay a 
perusal. In the course of his speech he paid a merited tribute to a 
worthy and faithful minister who survives him, and is now present, 
and who, I trust, will not forget the efforts of Henderson to re- 
move the stigma which the Constitution has placed upon his sacred 
calling. He was, however, unsuccessful in opposing the provision, 
and it became a part of the Constitution, although his views were 
sustained by some of the ablest minds in the Convention, among 
whom was his predecessor in the Senate, the lamented Rusk. 

In November, 1845, Gen. Henderson was elected Governor of 
Texas. In the spring of 1846, the war with Mexico having com- 
menced, a requisition was made on Texas for four regiments of 
volunteers. They were raised, and Governor Henderson took com- 
mand of them in obedience to a resolution of the Legislature of 
Texas inviting him to do so. When the troops from the neighbor- 
hood of Austin left for the seat of war, Gen, Henderson was unable 
to leave his bed. A week later he started in a carriage with only 
one or two friends and without an escort, though his route lay 
within a short distance of a large body of Mexican troops. He led 
the second Texas regiment in person on the third day of the attack 
on Monterey. There are those present today, doubtless, who know 
how gallantly he bore himself on that field of danger. On one 
occasion, on the last day, in an attack upon a house from which 
a murderous fire was pouring, Gen. Henderson, in reconnoitering, 
before he observed it, was cut off from his men. In order to regain 
them he had to pass for some distance along a narrow street, lined 
on both sides with houses, the tops of which were covered with 
men to whose guns he offered the only aim. Deeming it reckless 
to throw away his life if he could save it, he made his way to h's 
command on his hands and knees—in this respect imitating the 
great Napoleon, who was forced to adopt the same method of avoid- 
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ing the murderous volleys fired at him when he effected his en- 
trance into Vienna. That noble and chivalrous son of the South, 
the Hon. Jefferson Davis, whose command was near Henderson’s 
on that important day, in describing this circumstance uses the fol- 
lowing language: “On the third and last day of the attack, when 
night was closing around us, and we were near to the main plaza, 
we learned that we were isolated; that orders had been sent to us 
to retire; that the supports had been withdrawn, and that we were 
surrounded by a large number of the enemy. A heart less resolved, 
a mind less self-reliant than Henderson’s might have doubted, 
wavered and been lost. The alternative was presented to him of 
maintaining a post which he was confident we could hold, or of 
retiring, when it was doubtful whether we could cut our way 
through the enemy; he asked no other question than ‘Are we 
ordered to retire? On learning that such was the fact, he decided, 
at whatever hazard, to obey; and narrowly on that occasion escaped 
with his life. The sense of duty rose with him superior to all 
other considerations; and he obeyed an order which he might have 
been justified in disobeying, because of the dangers to which it 
would subject him.” 

Could a higher eulogy be pronounced on any man? And in 
every department of life wherein he was called to engage, we see 
this “sense of duty rising superior to every other consideration.” 
At the bar, in the cabinet, in the field, in private life, whenever 
he was called upon to do an act, or a subject was proposed for his 
consideration, he asked but the one question, “Is it right?” 

It is unnecessary to say anything of Henderson’s courage to you, 
his personal acquaintance and friends. To quote again from the 
eulogy of Col. Davis, you know that he was “gentle as the lamb in 
the midst of his friends, but bold as the lion in the face of danger, 
and when confronted by an enemy.” No Sir Knight ever fought 
more valiantly than would Henderson for his country, or for a just 
cause, and none could be more kind and generous than he to a 
fallen foe. 

Gen. Henderson was one of the commissioners appointed by 
Gen. Taylor to negotiate with Ampudia for the surrender of Mon- 
terey. For his services in that battle Congress voted him a sword 
in connection with the heroic Quitman and two other major gen- 
erals. ee Ee 
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As another instance of the probity he practiced in the discharge 
of his public duties, it may be mentioned that while in the war with 
Mexico he was appointed a major general in the service of the 
United States, and was entitled to the pay of that office as well as 
to his salary as Governor of Texas. But he declined to receive any 
portion of the compensation due him as Governor while he was 
absent from the seat of government, and accepted only his pay 
as an officer in the army, deeming that most clearly due him for 
labor performed, and considering also that as between Texas and 
the United States the former was much more in want of every dol- 
lar in her treasury. After the close of the war Gen. Henderson 
returned to Texas and resumed his duties as Governor. At the 
expiration of his official term he declined a renomination, and re- 
sumed the practice of his profession. He steadily declined to hold 
any other public office until November last, when, after the death 
of Gen. Rusk, he was unanimously chosen his successor by the 
Legislature of Texas, in response to what was the general voice of 
the people, according to the most unmistakable indications. 

In politics Gen. Henderson has always been recognized as be- 
longing to the great Democratic party founded by Mr. Jefferson. 
He was zealous and energetic in behalf of his party, vet he would 
advocate no measure, he would support no principle he did not be- 
lieve to be right, and which could not secure the approbation of his 
conscience and the conviction of his judgment. He was one of 
the few public men who acted out the maxim of Paley—that 
“what is morally wrong can not be politically right.” Majorities 
were sometimes against him, but they moved him not when his 
own mind and heart were satisfied with the position he was oc- 
cupying. To borrow the language of one of his great compatriots, 
he “could neither be coaxed or dragged into doing anything he 
believed to be wrong.” He liked to agree, as all would, with 
majorities, if he could do so upon principle, but if he could not, 
he felt assured that— 


“One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas.” 


While Gen. Henderson was a National Democrat, it is most un- 
questionably true that an attachment to the rights and interests 
of the Southern States was a controlling feature in his political 
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creed. But I feel that on this occasion it is proper that I should, 
and that I am fully authorized to say, that Gen. Henderson was 
not a disunionist, in the offensive sense which that term is some- 
times made to assume. He believed that true conservatism con- 
sisted in never yielding a right principle; hence he was generally 
opposed to all the so-called compromises on questions affecting the 
rights and interests of the South with regard to negro slavery. 
He believed the Southern States to be equal, not inferior, members 
of our great confederacy. He thought that our citizens had a right 
to go with their slaves to any of the common territories of the 
Union, and he was not willing to say or do anything, to make 
any agreement which would, to the slightest extent, compromit or 
jeopardize this right. He believed that if the South could be 
united and firm in the maintenance of her rights, and would 
exhibit a determination to resist if trampled upon, the North never 
would perpetrate the great wrong of depriving us of equality in 
the Union; of preventing the voluntary expansion of our institu- 
tions; or worse, of dispossessing us violently of our property, in- 
herited to a great extent from Northern ancestors. In the last let- 
ter I ever received from him, but a short time before his death, 
he expresses in strong terms the earnest and burning desire of his 
heart to see the Southern States for once united in sentiment, 
feeling and action. 

I say that Henderson was not a disunionist—that he believed the 
North would not oppress the South, or palpably violate the Con- 
stitution if she saw we were united and resolved to resist such 
wrong ; but if she did, he could see no fancied sanctity in the word 
Union, when its objects and purposes were forgotten and aban- 
doned. He could not see that we of the South were bound in per- 
petual fealty to uphold it if it should ever be made the instru- 
ment of our oppression and subjugation. He hoped and most 
fervently prayed, as must every patriot, that it might never be 
made so. But to say that he desired a dissolution of the Union for 
the mere sake of its destruction, is a foul misrepresentation of his 
political opinions, as it is also of those of any man of ordinary 
intelligence. Putting patriotic considerations entirely aside, no 
man who is not stupid wants to see the Union separated for the 
mere sake of breaking up the government. But there are many, 
very many, who believe that the South is not the inferior section 
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in wealth, resources, patriotism and intelligence; who are wearied 
and irritated with the everlasting cry of sin of negro slavery; who 
do not believe that it is a sin, morally, politically, religiously or 
socially; who think that its natural expansion throughout the 
South and West is the means designed by the Great Creator for the 
redemption of our rich and uncultivated valleys; who believe that 
as it exists in the Southern States, under the ameliorating influ- 
ences of Christianity and Education, it is the normal condition of 
the negro race; who believe that its existence in its present form, 
and with its prospects of improvement, is promotive of the happi- 
ness of both races, the white and the black; and who are not will- 
ing to submit to any measures which have in view, directly or 
remotely, now or in the future, the crushing out or ultimate 
extinction of that much abused “peculiar institution.” Among 
such was Gen. Henderson, 

And upon questions of this sort, as in anything else, he believed 
it best to be perfectly candid. He would not equivocate or conceal 
an opinion he had on any subject; and more especially in regard 
to matters of so much importance to us and our children. He be- 
lieved it better, both in justice and policy, to let the North under- 
stand precisely where we stood ; that we sought no interference with 
their legitimate domestic affairs, and would permit none with 
ours; that we were entitled equally with them to share the common 
territories of the Union, and should insist upon all our rights. 

Hence, his boldness in asserting his opinions, and fearlessness in 
maintaining them, together with his abhorrence for anything like 
duplicity or political conciliation, if it involved concession of right, 
may have contributed, in some small} degree, to aid the efforts of 
those who desired to represent him, and all who think with him, 
as disunionists. But he was not so; he loved this great country, 
and when called upon was ready as the quickest to draw his sword 
in her defense; he desired to see the Union under the Constitution 
perpetuated to the “last syllable of recorded time;” he desired her 
prosperity to enlarge, and her influence to expand until she could 
rival the proudest powers of the earth; but he ardently desired, 
meanwhile, that in the fruition of her greatness his native and be- 
loved South should have no brand of inferiority fixed upon her. 

It is furtherest from my desire to wake a partisan spirit upon 
this solemn occasion. But I appeal to Henderson’s friends per- 
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sonally—to those who knew the man—to Texians, irrespective of 
political party names—to Southern people everywhere, from the 
valley of the Potomac to the valley of the Rio Grande—to ask 
themselves the question, if we do not need more such men as he and 
his compeers? It is possible that their counsels may be wrong, 
and that I may be wrong in thinking them right. But has not the 
policy of concession and compromise been pursued ever since the 
unfortunate agitation of the question, which has kept up a hostile 
feeling between the North and South; and how much brighter is 
the prospect of our being allowed to repose in the quiet enjoyment 
of our rights, property and pursuits than forty years ago it was? 
They only counselled us to caution and watchfulness, and no man 
can speak truly and say that these will do us harm. The surest 
way to prevent oppression is not to give to any who may desire to 
do it the power to oppress you. A distinguished Southern senator 
who still lives while recently expressing high hopes and patriotic 
desires for the perpetuity of our glorious Union, has said that we 
should “mark time and be ready under any circumstances or terms 
to act promptly in resisting any actual interference with our 
rights.” And at this important and solemn period when Rusk, 
Butler, Quitman, who may be aptly styled the “Iron Duke” of the 
South, and Henderson—all ardent, and as admitted by all, honest 
friends of the South—have just passed away, does not the respect 
for their memories, the light of past experience, a just regard for 
our own rights, and love for our children, and the land which must 
be their home, impel us to pause above the graves of these distin- 
guished patriots and inquire if there is not much wisdom in their 
opinions, and much sound policy in their candor and boldness in 
expressing them ? 

To my Masonic Brethren I have much pleasure in saying that 
our Brother Henderson was a devoted friend and patron of our 
Order. He was somewhat later in life in forming a connection 
with our Fraternity than is usual, but for this his reasons were 
entirely satisfactory. He always admired the principles and ob- 
jects of the time-honored society; he always believed it a friend 
to virtue and promotive of the good of man. But in the earlier 
days of Texas, owing to the promiscuous character of our inhab- 
itants, it is lamentably true that many unworthy men became 
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connected with us, with whom not only good men not Masons 
refused to associate, but with whom also Masons from the older 
States refused to fraternize. This evil time soon remedied. Gen- 
eral Henderson was made a Master Mason in Red Land Lodge, No. 
3, in December, 1852. There are present several Brothers who with 
me participated in the ceremonies of his initiation, passing and 
raising, and they will well remember the very solemn and favorable 
impression made upon his mind by our ritual. He expressed him- 
self gratified with our organization, and to the day of his death 
was a zealous and faithful craftsman. 

Must anything be said of Gen. Henderson as a neighbor and 
friend to those among whom he lived for sixteen years? This large 
assembly, who have come out to lay garlands of friendship on his 
tomb, attest how much he was beloved. The noble and generous 
qualities of his heart were more fully drawn out in the ordinary 
transactions of private life. His purse, his example, and his in- 
fluence encouraged every measure of public improvement, and pro- 
moted every enterprise of benevolence. His kindness to the poor, 
and his sympathy for the distressed, are proverbial among the citi- 
zens of San Augustine county. It was universally known that his 
professional services could be had in behalf of a meritorious cause, 
or an injured or oppressed client, “without hope of fee or reward.” 
I shall not soon forget with how much emotion a venerable and 
worthy citizen of Rusk county described to me one of his speeches 
in defense of a poor and friendless orphan boy who had been in- 
dicted for an aggravated assault upon a man who had caluminated 
the boy’s mother. Said he, “Never—and I have frequently heard 
him—have I heard Henderson make such a speech; the court 
house was filled to overflowing, and among all present not a heart 
was free from feeling, and hardly an eye was free from tears.” 

To sum up in brief the imperfect sketch of the life and public 
services of General Henderson. which I have attempted to give to- 
day, two features are plainly discernible as the chief and controll- 
ing elements of his character. They are the integrity of his pur- 
poses, and the practicality of his mind. No “Roman Statesman,” 
“in the happiest days of the Republic,” no citizen, public or private, 
in any land, was ever more conscientious in his opinions, or more 
honest in his practices. There are those who have gone further in 
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analyzing abstractions, who have made further explorations in the 
fields of science, who have made deeper researches into the tomes of 
history and literature, who have wasted more time in the regions of 
poetic fancy, but there are few who have done more in promoting 
the practical, actual good of society than Henderson. Everything 
he said or did had some immediate practical end in view. If he 
made a speech at the bar, it was to gain his client’s cause; not to 
enrapture or amuse the jury. If he proposed or advocated a change 
in legislation, it was to effect some real good, to remedy some pres- 
ent evil, If he espoused a political measure, it was to uphold 
some important right, or redress an actual or impending wrong. In 
nothing was his practicality more manifested than in his speeches, 
of which I have thus far said nothing. He was eloquent, as every 
one felt and knew who heard him. But his speeches were not 
modeled after treatises on rhetoric, or conformed to any arbi- 
trary rules of elocution. He spoke as he felt. All who heard were 
impressed with his sincerity. It was the eloquence of truth in his 
speeches which carried all his hearers with him. He did not deal 
in far-fetched expressions or unnatural figures. The humblest 
man who heard him understood what he was talking of, while the 
most learned wondered that he had never before perceived the pow- 
er of plainness of language, and simplicity and clearness of style. 
His aged and venerable colleague in the senate never spoke more 
truly than when he said, “He was a bold, enterprising spirit; a man 
of indomitable will, of daring enterprise, and firm of purpose.” 
Texas may be justly proud of Henderson. When all her sons 
shall be as faithful to her interests, as conscientious in their views 
of public duty, as observant of all the requirements of a private 
citizen as he, we shall reach a degree in prosperity hitherto unat- 
tained. Young men of Texas. let me commend you to the imita- 
tion of his virtues and his industry. It is not often that you see a 
man no older than he, who has filled so many stations of trust and 
confidence, or who has arrived at such a high degree in the admira- 
tion and respect of his countrymen. No man labored more in- 
tensely than he at whatever he undertook. All of you may not be 
able to become his equal intellectually; but you can devote all of 
your energies and abilities, honestly and faithfully, to whatever of 
life’s duties may fall to vour share; and if you do this, you will not 
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fail to accomplish much that will be useful to yourselves and the 
age in which you live. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time. 
“Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s stormy main, 
A forlern and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again.” 


The last hours of Gen, Henderson were calm and peaceful. To 
some of his friends around his bedside he said, substantially, that 
though he had made no ostentatious profession of religion, yet that 
he had felt it in his heart—But amid the love of his friends and 
his countrymen, the respect of his peers, and the sorrows of his 
family, he has passed away. How forcibly does his death teach 
us “what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue!” He had 
just arrived at a position where his talents would have been most 
useful to his country; he was at the very culmination of his honors. 
Yet, death, relentless, spared him not. While the very necessities 
of human existence will consume much of our time, should we not 
be taught by this solemn admonition, to employ some of it in pre- 
paring to meet the messenger, who may come “at an hour when we 
least expect him?” While we are paying worthy honors to the 
memory of our departed friend and brother, let it be a useful lec- 
ture to us, who survive him, on the uncertainty of human life, and 
the mutability of human pursuits. Death has recently been busy 
with the great conservative patriots of our country. Senators, 
diplomatists and jurists have been stricken down to the level of the 
tomb. While we mour their loss, and pray for direction from 
Heaven in the choice of their successors, let us not forget the les- 
son their death so impressively teaches: 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
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SIEUR LOUIS DE SAINT DENIS. 
REY. EDMOND J. P. SCHMITT. 


One of the most striking figures on the stage of early Texas his- 
tory, undoubtedly, is the Sieur Louis de Saint Denis, called Hu- 
chereau de St. Denis for the first time by Yoakum in his History 
of Texas. 

The writer of these lines had for ten years been investigating 
the career of the Sieur Louis Juchereau de St. Denis, the founder 
of Poste Juchereau on the Wabash (or lower Ohio) river, when he 
came across the aforementioned statement in Yoakum. 

From the collation of documentary evidence I am led to believe 
that the Sieur de St. Denis who plays such an important and inter- 
esting part in early Texas history is confounded by the writers on 
this topic with Juchereau de St. Denis; for, not once in all his cor- 
respondence does the Texas St. Denis sign himself Juchereau (or 
Huchereau), nor is there a single piece of documentary evidence 
to bear out the assertion that he bore that name. For, though 
Yoakum, in his History of Texas, calls him Huchereau, and quotes 
in evidence the Testimonio de un Pareccr, from the Archives of 
Bexar, the original document as reprinted in the Appendix calls 
him Don Luis de San Denis.? All subsequent writers on the sub- 
ject, such as French in his Historical Collections of Louisiana and 
Florida, Sidney Lanier, H. S. Thrall, John H. Brown, have failed 
to produce or quote any authority for the name of Huchereau, 

When Anthony Crozat obtained the charter to farm the revenues 
of the Province of Louisiana, he directed the newly appointed 
Governor of the Province, Lamothe Cadillac, to establish a trade 
with Mexico. To carry out these orders he selected Louis de St. 
Denis, who had been an efficient officer in the French colonial 
army, but having failed to receive any salary, had retired to his 
plantation (of Ile St. Jean). Pursuant to the orders of Governor 
Cadillac, St. Denis set out from Mobile to Natchitoches, where he 


*H. Yoakum, History of Texas, pp. 47, 49, 390, Vol. I. 
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left “a few men to form a settlement. With twelve men and some 
friendly Indians,” says Yoakum, “he continued his journey, and 
in August, 1714, reached the mission of St. John the Baptist on 
the Rio Grande. They were received with hospitality by Villescas, 
the commandant of the post; and, making known the object of 
their long journey, were requested to wait till their business was 
communicated to Don Gaspardo Anaya, the Governor of Coahuila, 
and an answer returned. The Governor, for reply, sent a guard, 
who seized St. Denis and Jallot, his friend and surgeon, and con- 
veyed them to the capital of the province! Here they remained in 
prison till, by the order of the viceroy, they were conducted to Mex- 
ico, and there imprisoned. At the end of six months they were 
released, or, as some say, escaped, and after two years returned to 
Mobile, the then capital of Louisiana. St. Denis having courted 
and married the daughter of the commandant of the mission of St. 
John, it is likely that he made arrangements for smuggling. The 
influence acquired by St. Denis over the Texan Indians was con- 
siderable; and when the Spaniards under Ramon, the uncle-in-law 
of St. Denis, established themselves at Adaes, the Indians were 
alike friendly with them. This all goes to sustain the assertion of 
Du Pratz, that the Spaniards were introduced there by St. Denis 
for illicit trade.”? 

The subsequent history of St. Denis is related by Brown, in his 
History of Texas, in the following words: 

“Tt has been said that he had great magnetic power. This was 
acknowledged to a wonderful degree by the Indians. He had been 
appointed to command the fort at Natchitoches, and was brought 
in contact with them far and near, and could at any time on short 
notice command the willing services of 6000 or 7000 warriors. 

“The Natchez particularly feared him, and after the massacre 
of the French settlers in Louisiana by that tribe on the 28th of 
November, 1729, the chiefs, believing that he would collect his 
friendly Indian forces and exterminate them, sent 200 warriors to 
entrap him. These, upon arriving near the fort (garrisoned by 30 
soldiers) were discovered by the guards. The Natchez warriors sent 
a delegation to him, addressing him as ‘big chief,’ and begged him 


*Yoakum, history of Texas, pp. 47, 48, Vol. I. 
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to make up the quarrel between him and the French. As proof of 
their desire for peace they proposed to surrender to him a French 
woman whom they had long held a prisoner. To this St. Denis 
agreed, stipulating only that but ten warriors must come within 
the fort to surrender the woman. The Indians retorted that to re- 
fuse to receive them all showed a lack of confidence in them that 
they did not deserve. He persisted, and ordered them to instantly 
surrender the prisoner, for whom he promised to pay a ransom. 

“The Natchez, suspecting the real condition of the fort, there- 
upon began fortifying their camp, and erected in front of their 
tents a funeral pyre, upon which they bound the woman. St. 
Denis hastily sent messengers to his friendly Indians, and with 
twenty men from the fort at once made a furious attack upon the 
Natchez. At the first onslaught all of his men but eight were 
killed. For two hours he fought against desperate odds, hoping 
that reinforcements would arrive. ‘He was seen,’ says an historian 
of the time, ‘springing like a lion among the crowd of warriors, 
forcing them back. He looked like an angel of vengeance accom- 
plishing his work of destruction, invincible himself in the terrible 
fray. He fell at last, hit by three bullets in the head and two 
arrows in his breast.’ There were but two survivors. The Natchez 
ceased firing and retired.’’* 

In spite of these statements, St. Denis was still living five years 
later, for on Christmas day, 1735, he writes to the lieutenant gen- 
eral at Adaes, the ensign Joseph Gonzales.* 

My chief object in presenting these thoughts to the notice of 
investigators of Texas history was to open the question as to St. 
Denis’ identity to discussion and investigation, and by this means 
to arrive at a solution of the question. The chief point to be borne 
in mind, is to find Documentary Evidence. Flashes of intuition 
may brighten up the pages of history; they will seldom be the 
truth. And yet, if history is to be investigated and studied from 
a scientific point of view, truth must be the ultimate result sought 
for in our researches. 


‘John H. Brown, A History of Texas, pp. 18, 19, Vol. I. 


‘Pierre Margery, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais dans 
L’Amérique Septentrionale, p. 238, Vol. VI. 
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The facts relating to Louis Huchereau de St. Denis are embodied 
in an article published by the author several years ago.° 


In the fourth chapter of his history, Dillon, the father of In- 
diana history, says: ‘The wars in which France and England were 
engaged, from 1688 to 1697, retarded the growth of the colonies of 
those nations in North America; but soon after the peace of Rys- 
wick, Louis XIV determined to send a large number of colonists 
to Louisiana, and to maintain garrisons among them, for their 
protection. Lemoine D’Iberville was appointed Governor of Louis- 
iana, and M. de Bienville was commissioned as lieutenant-com- 
mandant of the province. Under the direction of these officers, a 
number of adventurers emigrated from France, in 1698; and, in 
the course of the succeeding year, formed a settlement at Biloxi, 
cn the northern shores of Lake Borgne, between Mobile Bay and 
Lake Pontchartrain. 

“The early efforts which were made by France to establish col- 
onies in the valley of the Mississippi, from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, excited the jealousy and roused the fears of the English 
statesmen of those times. In the year 1698, Dr. D’Avenant, in- 
spector-general of the customs, published some discourses on the 
public revenues and trade of England. In one of these discourses 
he said: ‘Should the French settle at the disemboguing of the 
River Mississippi, they would not be long before they made them- 
selves masters of the rich province, which would be an addition 
to their strength very terrible to Europe, but would more par- 
ticularly concern England; for, by the opportunity of that settle- 
ment, by erecting ports along the several lakes between that river 
and Canada, and they may intercept all the trade of our northern 
plantations.’ 

“During the period that elapsed between 1700 and 1712, the hos- 
tility of the Five Nations, or Iriquois confederacy, defeated the at- 
tempts which were made by the French to establish trading posts 
in the regions which lie adjacent to the southern shores of Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie; but, in the month of June, 1701, Antoine 
de Lamotte Cadillac, accompanied by a missionary and one hun- 
dred men, left Montreal, and, in the month of July, arrived at the 
site of Detroit, where the party formed a permanent settlement. 

“As early as 1705, Louis XIV invested Lamotte Cadillac with 
power to grant, or concede, the lands about Detroit, in small lots, 
to actual settlers.”® 


‘Edmond J. P. Schmitt, The Catholie Story of Indiana and the founding 
of Vincennes: in four numbers of the Catholic Record of Indianapolis, 


Indiana. 


‘John Dillon, A History of Indiana. 
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It was the idea of France to withdraw all the Indians from the 
influence of the English, who were encroaching on the western ter- 
ritory; and, for the same reason, France did not strive to estab- 
lish any posts along the Ohio or the Wabash. The route to Louis- 
iana lay almost along the lines of Father Marquette’s original return 
voyage of discovery from Michillimackinas to Dakansea. Penicaut, 
who lived for twenty-three years in the lower colony [1698-1722], 
writes, in 1700, that the Ohio leads to Canada, but that it is by the 
Illinois that one goes to Canada. The subsequent establishment 
of a post at the mouth of the Ohio, or Ouabache as it was then 
called, and the descent of the Sieur Juchereau by the above route 
confirm this statement; while among the many documentary rela- 
tions, published by Margry and others, we learn that this was in- 
variably the route chosen from which they set out on their western 
discoveries, either from Louisiana or the Upper Province. Henri 
de Tonty, who had accompanied La Salle in his exploration of the 
Mississippi, had already demanded a concession of the Arkansas 
country, and the government of a post on the Wabash.? 

In a letter to Jerome Pontchartrain, dated Paris, 27 February, 
1700, the Sieur Juchereau de Saint-Denys writes: 

“Monseigneur:—I have the honor to send your lordship the 
memoirs which you demanded, agreeable to your intentions of es- 
tablishing a colony on the Mississippi. The last article will show 
you that the general permission to go there can but augment the 
revenues of the king, and reimburse him for the expenses of the 
establishment. 

“Tf, for the execution of this project, your Excellency is desirous 
of employing my services, I will strive to render my experience 
useful, and show you that I have not in vain applied myself during 
twenty years in learning to know what can establish and render a 
colony flourishing.’’* 

Jerome Pontchartrain, in a letter dated Versailles, 4 June, 1701, 
to MM. de Callieres and de Champigny, announces authorization 
of Juchereau de Saint-Denys to go to the Mississippi, with twenty- 
four men: 

“The king being favorably inclined towards the enterprise by 
which he is assured he may profit by the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, has listened to the proposition made by the Sieur Juchereau 
de Saint-Denys, to establish tanneries there under certain condi- 
tions, of which he sends him a copy. His Majesty advises that this 
establishment give no occasion for any abuse, and that he be exactly 


'Cfr. Margry, Découvertes, etc., Penicaut’s Relation passim, and p. 349, 
Vol. V. 


*Margry, Ibid., pp. 349-350. 
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informed of anyt} ing that may come to their notice on this sub- 
ject.”° 

The Concession itself is dated Marly, June, 1701, worded as 
follows: 

“Concession accorded to the Sieur Juchereau to establish a tan- 
nery on the Mississippi. 

“His Majesty having accepted of the proposition made by the 
Sieur Juchereau, lieutenant-general of the jurisdiction of Mont- 
real, of establishing tanneries in the lands occupied by the French 
on the lower Mississippi, has accorded him the following condi- 
tions: 

“1. His Majesty permits him to pass from Canada to the Missis- 
sippi, with twenty-four men, who may take eight canoes, while he 
may choose in that colony two trustworthy persons to aid him in 
the successful issue of his enterprise, deciding that he be, during 
the period of three years, commissioned to exercise judicial powers 
at his place, provided he be accepted and approved by the Sieur 
de Champigny, intendent of Justice, Police and Finances in New 
France. 

“2. In case he thinks it advisable not to go to the Mississippi 
in person, his Majesty, nevertheless, permits him to send those 
twenty-four men and two trustworthy persons. 

“3. He may take along in those canoes all the tools and uten- 
sils necessary to the workmen he may send, and all merchandise 
of which he may be in need, except rum, of which he shall not carry 
more than he may need for the Frenchmen in his employ, his Ma- 
jesty forbidding him to sell any to the savages. 

“4, His Majesty permits him to establish tanneries in the places 
he may deem fit, and for this purpose may also put up all the 
store-houses and buildings he may need. 

“5. He may send during the first three years of his establish- 
ment, three canoes each of the three years to Montreal, to get those 
things of which he may be in need. 

“6. To trade and buy all sorts of skins which can be tanned, or 
raw hides, with the exception of beaver skins, in which his Majesty 
will not suffer him to traffic, neither directly nor indirectly, declar- 
ing him forfeited of all the privileges and conditions, mentioned 
herein, if he violates his intentions in this matter. 

“Y. His Majesty also grants permission to work the lead and 
copper mines, should he discover such. 

“8. He shall be obliged to have an almoner, for saying mass 
and administering the sacraments to his workmen. His Majesty 
gladly permits that he himself choose the one, but he shall not 


*Margry, Découvertes, ete., pp. 350, 351. 
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send him before he has been accepted by his lordship the bishop of 
Quebec, or in his absence by his vicar-general. 

“His Majesty commands and ordains the said Sieur de Callieres, 
governor, and his lieutenant-general in New France, and to the 
said de Champigny, to see that this concession be executed.”?° 

The Chevalier de Callieres and M. de Champigny wrote to the 
minister on the 5th of October, 1701, begging that France rather 
than the colony make this establishment; that the colony of the 
Ouabache be limited, and expressed the fear that the beaver trade, 
which was one of the chief sources of revenue for Canada, would 
be drawn into other channels. 

“The permission,” continued the letter, “which has been accord- 
ed the Sieur Juchereau, to take from this place to the Mississippi 
twenty-four men in eight canoes, under pretext of there establish- 
ing a tannery, will consummate our ruin, since he will not fail to 
carry away, in going, all the beaver and smaller furs which he may 
find, and will thus have the better share of the trade of the country 
at the exclusion of the colony. For, if he had not this design in 
mind, what reason could he have of carrying merchandise to the 
Mississippi by way of Canada, the expense being enormous, being 
able to obtain them at much better bargains from the vessels that 
come direct there from France? Nor does it seem likely that the 
said Sieur Juchereau comes here to seek persons who are fit to go 
with him to establish a tannery, since those who have establish- 
ments in this country are obliged to bring them over from France 
to work here, Hence it is obvious that they have nothing else in 
view than the trade in beaver skins and other furs, which at pres- 
ent are the sole income of Canada. In the meanwhile we will fol- 
low out the instructions which you have given the Sieur Juchereau, 
and the Sieur de Callieres will permit him to depart whenever he 
asks.” 

They then requested that the new colony be limited to the River 
“Ouabache,” “where our allies the Miamis hunt, that we may estab- 
lish several posts to prevent any one from going by this route to the 
English.” 

In the meanwhile, the directors of the company framed the fol- 
lowing petition: 

Copy of a request presented to Monsieur the Governor-General 
of Canada, and to Monsieur the intendant by Messieurs the 
directors of the company of Beaver-Castors, against the enterprise 
of the Sieur Juchereau for the commerce in leather on the Missis- 


sippi. 
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To Monsieur the governor-general and to Monsieur the inten- 
dant: 

“The undersigned directors-general of the company of the col- 
ony of France, humbly show that they have received information 
that M. de Juchereau, lieutenant-general of Montreal, has obtained 
permission from the king to make an establishment on the Missis- 
sippi River, and to send there twenty-four men in eight canoes, or 
to take them with him to establish tanneries and that he may send 
three canoes to Montreal every year to bring him those things which 
he may need. On which the said directors most humbly beg to re- 
mark that Sieur Le Sueur obtained permission to go to the same 
place for the discovery of mines, should there be any in those re- 
gions. He was forbidden, as is the said Sieur Juchereau, to traffic 
in beaver skins, which commerce he has now carried on for more 
than three years, since he received the aforesaid permission, without 
having done anything at all towards the exploitation of said mines, 
having devoted himself solely to the traffic in pelts, which he has 
sent to his correspondents in Montreal. But if the said Le Sueur 
has caused great hurt by this commerce, the said Sieur Juchereau 
will cause considerably more, since, leaving Montreal with eight 
canoes, he will obtain the best bargains in the trade with the sav- 
ages, buying the better furs, which he will send back immediately 
to Montreal, if he be permitted, as he is in fact permitted, to send 
three canoes every year, and if. such grants abound, the conse- 
quence will be that those who have obtained them will do all the 
trading. The Sieur de la Forest is evident proof; he was only to 
trade at the Illinois. But in reality he has a house at Michilli- 
mackinac, where he openly trades with the savages at that place 
and surrounding country, and under pretext of going or send- 
ing to the Illinois, he received at Michillimackinac the merchan- 
dise, making bargains with those who are in charge before a notary, 
afterwards he makes his private bargains with them to barter the 
goods in secret with all the savages indifferently. Thus all these 
grants will ruin the entire commerce of the country, and will make 
it impossible for the company to sustain the expense which it must 
bear to keep the post of Detroit, and te pay the sum of six thousand 
livres which his Majesty has ordered to be given to the poor families 
of this country. If the said Sieur de Juchereau says that he will 
not deal in beaver skins it is not credible that he can keep his 
promise, since it is too difficult to pass among the nations who have 
them, without buying them, giving them at the low prices they 
ask, 

“Moreover, it is impossible to know this, on account of the diffi- 
culty of employing persons in a country so far away from this place, 
as they will cost us too much, when they can remain here without 
any danger of their lives. If the aforesaid Sieur de Juchereau had 
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nothing else in view than the establishment of tanneries, on the 
Mississippi, he could go down, as did Le Sueur, in the vessels that 
go there direct, and which would have carried, and will carry, the 
men and those things of which he is in need more easily and cheap- 
er; and he need not make a threefold expense, did he not desire 
to benefit by the trade, and be able to send his beaver skins whither 
he desires. 

“It is these considerations, and many others, that oblige the said 
directors in order to acquit themselves of their duty towards the 
Company-general of this country—which relies on them as to those 
things which regard their business, and who would be entirely 
ruined by similar grants—beg vou to delay the departure of the 
said Sieur de Juchereau and the said twenty-four men until we 
have new orders from the court. You will act in justice to have 
the goodness to inform his Excellency the Count de Pontchartrain 
of these reasons and those which you fully conceive. 


[ Signed ] CHARTIER DE LOTBINIERE, 
Francois Hazur, 
GoBIN, 


Macart Ev PrEyrRe.’? 


The Sieur Juchereau defended himself against these accusations 
in a memoir which he addressed to Mime. the Comtesse de Saint- 
Pierre: 

“Some persons have been found in Canada, so jealous of that 
which Monseigneur de Pontchartrain, at your request, has accord- 
ed me, that they insinuate to the people that they should oppose 
themselves against the execution of the king’s order, which I have 
obtained, to establish the leather trade on the Mississippi, because 
they have presented a request that my enterprise should be arrested 
until his Excellency gives me further orders, on the supposition 
that the commerce in leather which I proposed was but a pure pre- 
text to obtain for myself the largest part of beaver and other pelts 
that reach Canada, whereas, in order to enjoy the privileges which 
Monseigneur de Pontchartrain granted me, I was obliged to give 
in writing: 

“First, That I promised under such penalty as they thought 
proper to impose on me, never to trade in beaver skins, in any 
manner whatever, nor in any other furs, until I should have reached 
the place designated by my order. 

“Secondly, I signed an agreement that inspectors should be sent 
with me, who could render an account of my conduct. 

“These two articles I willingly signed, because I have always be- 
lieved that they were agreeable to the intentions of his Excellency; 
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but, besides this, I am forbidden to make use of the privilege grant- 
ed by order of the king, to send during the first three years of my 
establishment, three canoes each year to Montreal. 

“You will please to ask Monseigneur de Pontchartrain that he 
allow me to enjoy the privilege of those three canoes, for should, 
unhappily, the vessel that is to bring my stores from France be 
lost in coming to the Mississippi, I would have no other resource 
than wait until such. stores were established in this new cclony, 
should the three canoes be prevented from going to or coming from 
Canada. 

“Moreover if my enterprise succeeds, as I have reasons to believe 
it will, I will be obliged to have my family brought to that place, 
which I could not do if I had not the privilege of the canoes, since 
it is most certain that the governor might perhaps never permit me 
to go back, if I should return: It is absurd to believe that I wish 
to use the three canoes to carry furs into Canada, since it is so much 
easier for me to have them sent by vessels on the Mississippi, by 
which I can also more easily obtain the goods I need, when I can 
get them there; for, to go to Canada, I will be obliged to make six 
hundred leagues more than to the vessels coming to the Missis- 
sippi, going or coming. 

“T must also ask Monseigneur de Pontchartrain, in consideration 
of the expense I am obliged to undergo, which amounts to more 
than four thousand livres, to grant me four thousand-weight of 
fine powder every year, paying him the same price as traders pay 
the king; but he should have the goodness to order that the pow- 
der be sent in the king’s ships, to be sold on the Mississippi, where 
I will pay at the rate noted below.”'* 

Accordingly the post was established at a point where the Ohio 
disembogues itself into the Mississippi. When M. d’Eraque in 
1701 abandoned Fort Huillers, and with his party returned to Mo- 
bile, he met at the Ouisconsin, M. de Juchereau, whom Penicaut 
in his Relation styles “lieutenant-criminel of Montreal in Canada.” 
He was accompanied by thirty-five men, and the entire company 
descended to Illinois. 

In the Relations des Affaires du Canada (1606-1702) is a letter 
of P. Gabriel Marest, S. J., to Father de Lamberville, wherein he 
says: “M. de Juchereau takes with him P. Mermet. Since I under- 
stood that M. de Pontchartrain has this establishment much at 
heart, I have rendered M. Juchereau every service in my power, 
and accompanied him to thirty leagues from my village, to find 
Ronsa, the place where he will spend the winter, and to make the 
attempt to assemble the Illinois at Ouabache; but there are many 
obstacles, and I think they will have trouble to come to a result. 


*Margry, Découvertes, ete., 366-368. 
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M. de Juchereau makes too great promises, but he believes his un- 
dertaking will be successful. The father who is with him is not 
altogether satisfied; he is neither missionary, there being no say- 
ages under his care, nor almoner, having no salary. At the same 
time, he has no one to assist him in his need. The only docu- 
mentary trace of Father Mermet’s labors there is what the letter 
of Father Marest, dated Aaskaskia, 9 November, 1712, contains: 
“The French had come to establish a fort on the river Ouabache: 
they asked for a missionary and the Pere Mermet was sent to them. 
This father thought he should also labor for the Mascoutens, who 
had made a village on the banks of the same river: they are a nation 
of savages who speak the Illinois language, but by the extreme 
attachment they have for the superstitions of their charlatans, they 
are not well disposed to listen to the instructions of the mission- 
ary.” This was a band of the Mascoutens, drawn to the mouth of 
the Wabash by Lemoyne d’Iberville, when in his memoir of 1702 
he recomended the occupation of the Illinois country by the 
Mascoutens and Kickapoos. Father Charlevoix who passed the 
spot in is voyage down the Mississippi, refers to its as follows: 
“The labors among the Mascoutens met with less success. The 
Sieur Juchereau, a Canadian gentleman, had begun a post at the 
mouth of the Ohio, which empties into the Mississippi, constituting 
the shortest and most convenient communication between Canada 
and Louisiana, and a great many of the Indians had settled there. 
To retain them, he had persuaded Father Mermet, one of the 
Illinois missionaries, to endeavor to gain them to Christ: but that 
missionary found an indocile tribe, excessively superstitious, des- 
potically ruled by medicine men.” Then he relates the anecdote 
following, as told by Father Marest in the above letter. “The way 
he took was to confound, in the presence of the whole tribe, one of 
these charlatans whose Manitou, or Great Spirit, which he wor- 
shipped, was the buffalo. After leading him on, insensibly, to the 
avowal that it was not the buffalo that he worshipped, but the 
Manitou, or Spirit of the buffalo, which was under the earth, ani- 
mated all buffaloes, and healed the sick, and had all power, I asked 
him if either beasts, the bear, for instance, which some of his nation 
worshipped, was not equally inhabited by a Manitou which was 
under the earth.” “Without doubt,” said the Indian. “If this is 
so,” said the missionary, “men ought to have a Manitou which in- 
habits them.” “Nothing more certain,” said the Indian. “Ought 
not that to convince you,” said Father Mermet, “that you are not 
very reasonable? For, if man, upon the earth, is the master of all 
»nimals—if he kills them—if he eats them—does it not follow 
that the Manitou which inhabits him must, necessarily, have a 
mastery over all other Manitous? Why. then, do vou not invoke 
him, instead of the Manitou of the buffalo and the bear, when you 
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are sick? This reasoning,” continues the missionary, “disconcerted 
the charlatan; but this was all the effect that it produced.” 

“A pestilential malady soon broke out among the Indians who 
were settled around this new post; and notwithstanding the kind 
offices of the missionary, they died in great numbers. With a hope 
of arresting the progress of the fatal epidemic, the Indians de- 
termined to make a great sacrifice of dogs.” Forty of these poor 
animals, innocent as they were of the cause of the epidemic, to 
satisfy their suspicious Manitous, were immolated and carried on 
poles, in solemn procession round the fort. While the procession 
was moving, the jugglers were uttering exclamations, which, as 
recorded by Father Mermet, were as follows: ‘Manitou of the 
French! do not kill us all! Softly—softly there! Do not strike too 
hard. Spare us, else we all die!’ Then turning to Father Mermet 
they would say: ‘Oh, Manitou! truly thou hast life and death in 
thy sack. Keep in death, and give out life.’ ””** 

In the autumn of 1702 M. Juchereau sickened and died. M. de 
Saint-Lambert, who was at the fort, wrote to M. de Bienville, 
announcing the death of their leader; he asked what should be 
done with the merchandise which M. Juchereau had amassed. In 
answer M. Bienville sent a canoe and six workmen who were to 
construct canoes for him, and bring down all the goods and the 
thirty-five persons: After having finished the canoes they freighted 
them with more than twelve thousand buffalo hides, which they 
brought to the establishment of M. de Saint-Denis. M. de Saint- 
Lambert then descended to Mobile with thirty men, having left the 
others at the fort with M. de Saint-Denis. 


“Dillon, Indiana. 
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SOME OBSCURE POINTS IN THE MISSION PERIOD OF 
TEXAS HISTORY. 


WALTER FLAVIUS M’CALEB, 


The history of Texas for more than a hundred years after the 
coming of the French is fragmentary and unsatisfactory. The cas- 
ual reader can not have failed to be impressed by this fact, while 
the student discovers long ]apses and obscurities in the story. The 
object of this article, then, shall be to point out a few of the gaps 
which exist in our knowledge of the century. The period which 
properly falls within our scope is marked, in a way, by the subject 
of this article; but, a little more definitely, it may be said to begin 
with the landing of La Salle in 1685 and to close with the seculari- 
zation of the principal missions in the province in 1793. 

The first narrative we know which tells of Texas reads like the 
wildest fiction. There is something pathetically romantic in the 
fateful coming of the Chevalier de La Salle and the little French 
colony to our coast; there is something strangely fascinating in the 
struggles of the Franciscan fathers to bring the red men to Christ. 
The halo of romance which surrounds this period is due in a meas- 
ure to the meagerness of our knowledge concerning it. Little has 
been done to bring out of the archives of Bexar, Monclova, Chi- 
huahua, Querétaro, City of Mexico, and Madrid the facts which 
would give us an accurate historical picture of the time. Until this 
is done, we must content ourselves with what we have of its history. 

When La Salle anchored in the Espiritu Santo in 1685, he found 
himself in a land, which had been explored to be sure, but which 
had no civilized inhabitant; and with the erection of Fort St. 
Louis arose the dispute over the possession of Texas, to which the 
United States became a party by the purchase of Louisiana, which 
came so near precipitating a war with Spain, and which made pos- 
sible the designs of Aaron Burr. The question was altogether un- 
settled till 1819, and indeed it finally did involve us in an unjust 
war with Mexico, which ended only with the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. The matter now, so far as we are concerned, is settled, 
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and Mexico, though displeased, has come to look upon it in the 
same light. 

There were, moreover, other consequences attendant upon this 
entry of the French; not directly, it may be; but all indirectly 
traceable to this one event. The entire life of the State has felt its 
influence. In the first place, the occupation of the country by Spain 
was thereby brought about. Indeed, it is possible that except for 
the French occupation of a day, as it were, Texas would have re- 
mained destitute of Europeans for scores of years. The lasting ef- 
fect of it all is seen to-day in the laws, the institutions, the lan- 
guage left for our eternal heritage. 

It is scarcely necessary to state how the French colony came to 
an end; the story is too well known to bear repetition. Perhaps I 
should say stories; for the truth is, more than one have appeared 
in print. But the generally accepted version is that through disease 
and conspiracy the colonists melted away, and that finally the toma- 
hawk silenced the last soul in the miserable Fort of St. Louis. 
The other side is inclined to aver that the Spanish knew something 
of how the last Frenchman died. Doubtless the latter view has for 
its basis the several expeditions known to have been dispatched by 
Mexico in search of the French. How many there were and what 
they accomplished, the world is left yet to conjecture. Some were 
by sea and some were by land; but it was not till April 22, 1689, 
that a Spanish force’ under Goy. Alonzo de Leon of Coahuila 
reached the blackened and deserted spot which had witnessed the 
rising and the setting of the French dominion in Texas. 

It may seem a little strange that only with the coming of La 
Salle were the Spaniards brought to realize the fact that Texas, a 
country first sighted and explored by sons of Spain, might be lost 
to them. From this event, however, is reckoned the inception of 
the plan for the occupation of this territory, so fair with its mead- 
ows and hills and so peaceful with its kindly red men. De Leon’s 
glowing report of the country, together with that of Padre Man- 
zanet—who must be remembered as the father of Texas missions— 
concerning the friendly Indians, caused the viceroy, Galve, to con- 
sider the question of sending out a company to settle the land. 
Just at this time of indecision the report came that the French 


‘Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, Vol. I., pp. 399, 400. 
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from Louisiana had entered the territory of the Tejas Indians, and 
quickly was the viceroy brought to a conclusion.? 

In the spring of 1690, a party consisting of about one hundred 
persons, with Goy. de Leon in command, set out for the region of 
the Tejas for the express purpose of erecting a mission. To this 
end three Franciscan friars under Father Manzanet accoiapanied 
the expedition. From Mexico they marched to the east till the 
Trinity (Trinidad) was crossed into the land of the Tejas. June 1, 
1690, Te Deum Laudamus was chanted in the first mission. It was 
named San Francisco de los Tejas, in honor of St. Francis d’ Assisi, 
the founder of the order of Franciscan friars.* A little later another 
mission was established. It was known as Santa Maria. Two years 
later San Francisco was abandoned, never to be re-occupied. This 
is an exceptional case. Often, indeed, missions were abandoned, 
but in most cases sooner or later the friars returned to their labors. 

It is through this short occupation, however, that we are to ac- 
count for the origin of the name Texas as a territorial designation. 
It has worried some of our historians to explain this name, and in 
the explanation of it several ingenious stories, more or less roman- 
tic, have been invented. It is hardly worth while to mention these. 
The true explanation seems to lie in the fact that the Spaniards 
having applied the term Tejas to the original settlement made 
among the Tejas Indians, which was for many years the central 
point in the province, it came eventually to mean the whole region. 

Before we proceed further, a few words on the general scheme 
of the Spanish occupation may not be out of place. What was its 
nature? There seems to be prevalent a sort of half defined assump- 
tion which makes the presidio or fort the initial step in the occu- 
pation, the missions following naturally thereafter. Nevertheless, 


*Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, Vol. I., p. 401; Manza- 
net’s Letter to Don Carlos de Siguenza y Gongora, MS., Agricultu_al 
and Mechanical College, College Station, Texas. 

SManzanet’s Letter; Villa Sefior, Theatro Americano, I1., 324: Ban- 
croft, North Mexican States and Texas, Vol. I., p. 611, quoting Ramon, 
a note. Yoakum (History of Texas, Vol. I., p. 45) has missed the truth 


in stating that the mission was erected on or near the old French Fort 
St. Louis. Thrall (Pictorial History, Ch. III.) says no building was 
erected. He also missed the location. See Kennedy’s Confusion (Vol. 
iL. p. 218). 
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this opinion, sanctioned as it is by some writers, can not be main- 
tained in the face of facts. The truth lies undoubtedly on the 
other side; that is, the mission was located first, then the presidio 
was established for its protection. The manuscripts which deal 
with these matters, so far as the writer has been able to observe, in 
every instance speak of the founding of the church or mission, and 
then naturally of the fort.t Indeed, so true is this, when a mission 
was moved to a more favorable locality, which often happened, the 
fort was also moved. This was the case with Espiritu Santo; this 
was true when the Xavier missions were merged into the ill-starred 
San Saba;° and, finally—to emphasize the subordinate place of the 
presidio—when the missions in the eastern part of Texas were re- 
moved to the San Antonio river, the presidio in the original Tejas 
was suppressed.® But, after all, the church and the fort went to- 
gether—a double purpose was to be subserved, and this must not be 
lost sight of. The infieles were to be converted and the country 
held for Spain. However, it was to the mission in the first place 
with its nucleus of converted Indians (Indios reducidos) that the 
grasping Spaniard looked for his abiding hold on the soil. 

The year after the founding of San Francisco de los Tejas, Teran 
with a considerable force was sent out from Mexico with orders to 
establish eight missions. He penetrated the province of Texas as 
far as the first settlement, but whether or not he fulfilled his di- 
rections we do not know.’ It is probable, however, that no settle- 


*Manzanet’s Letter; Altamira, Testimonio de un Parecer, MS., 1744, 
State archives. On Refugio, the last mission, see Letters of José Mariano 
Garza, Gov. Muiioz, Mariano Rodriguez, MSS., Bexar archives. 


‘After the destruction of San Saba by the Indians, it was urged officially 
that the presidio of Amarillos, which protected, or rather which was to 
have protected the mission, should be abandoned, since it served no 
further purpose. (See Viceroy Amarillo’s Letters, MSS., 1758, Bexar 
archives.) As a matter of fact, it was not abandoned until some years 
later, serving first as a base of operations against the hostile Indians, and 
doubtless later as a protector to some missions of which we shall have 
more to say. 

°Bonilla, Brevo Compendio. See also, Spanish Missions in Texas, p. 
44, Library State University, Austin, Texas. 

7Altamira (cited above), one of the most trustworthy of our sources; 
John Gilmary Shea, Catholic Missions in America, Ch. V.; and Yoakum, 
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ments were made; for, indeed, no ruins have been discovered, nor 
yet have the names been preserved, and finally the records of the 
time breathe no word as to their existence. 

In 1693 the missions which had existed in the province were 
deserted. The causes which led up to this may, in the main, be 
attributed to the outrages committed by the vicious soldiery. 
Father Manzanet tells us as much, and it was the same curse which 
hounded the missionary movement to its death. After this deser- 
tion of the province, there followed a period of twenty years in 
which no light burns. What took place of interest to us during that 
time, we know not. We can only believe that the wild tribes drove 
as madly in the chase as when the century was young and fought 
as fiercely. But in strange contrast to this we must think that over 
next the setting sun, when the dusk was in the wounded eyes of 
some red man, a wandering Franciscan would kneel to invoke a 
blessing of the one Father. Besides these restless, devoted friars, 
no civilized foot broke into the confusion which reigned as un- 
bridled as in the primal age. 

The Franciscans clamored for a re-occupation of the country 
with all the eager earnestness manifested by the Crusader in his 
ery for the redemption of the Holy Land.* Indeed, the same spirit 
which moved the Crusader to pawn his life in battle for the Holy 
Sepulchre, urged the Franciscan, barefoot and with the knotted 
scourge fastened to his waist, into unknown wilds where dwelt the 
savage men whose souls were to be saved. But the government was 
deaf, and the time ran on. We are unable to say how long this 
chaotic state of affairs would have existed in the province had the 
French not begun operations in Louisiana in 1713. The fact remains 
that nothing was done by the Spanish government toward the re-oc- 
cupation till the news reached the viceroy that a French expedition 
under St. Denis had marched from Louisiana to the Rio Grande, 
across the whole of Texas. St. Denis was arrested, but to this day 
the object of his journey has not been determined beyond dispute. 


History of Texas, Vol. I., pp. 45, 46, say that settlements were made. 
On the other hand, Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, Vol. I., 
p. 404, would indicate a contrary opinion. 


SAltamira, Testimonio de un Parecer; Bancroft, North Mexican States 
and Texas, Vol. I., p. 405. 
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The Spanish viewed it in the light of French aggression and acted 
accordingly. But the fact seems to be that it was undertaken 
largely for the purpose of establishing commercial relations with 
the north of Mexico. 

The lethargic Spaniard was aroused and now set about the found- 
ing of missions and presidios on a large scale. Indeed, this was the 
culminating period of the movement. During the seven years suc- 
ceeding 1715 there were founded no less than nine missions. Of 
these, six were located in the territory adjacent to the Neches and 
Sabine rivers. They were, to be sure, in the basins of these streams, 
—but where in the basins? 

Here, truly, we are brought face to face with one of the vexatious 
aspects of our history. The geography of the period is almost as 
darkly uncertain as is the story. It is only by patching together 
this bit of information and that, that we are able, with any degree 
of accuracy, to construct a map of this time.® The mission build- 
ings in the eastern part of Texas were largely of wood, and there- 
fore, when abandoned, fell speedily into decay, leaving no trace be- 
hind to aid in the identification. Quite in contrast to these were 
the missions on the San Antonio river, some of which still, after 
a century and a half of bitter conflict and disaster, rear their de- 
serted spires into an atmosphere warm with the sunshine, but coldly 
neglectful. Though little is known of most of the eastern missions, 
still less is known of some others. Indeed, as to the three mis- 
sions which were located on the San Xavier river, no historian, so 
far as the writer’s information goes, save Bancroft, has even men- 
tioned their names. Even Bancroft speaks vaguely of their loca- 
tion.’° However, the Xavier river, as such, is unknown. The name 


°As to the method employed, a single illustration will suffice. Take 
San Francisco de los Tejas. It was something more than a day’s journey 
to the east of the Trinity, not for from the Neches, and about nine leagues 
to the northwest of Mission Guadalupe at Nacogdoches. (Villa Sefior, 
Teatro Americano, II., 324; also Bancroft, North Mexican States and 
Texas, Vol. I., p. 611, quoting Ramon, a note.) Now knowing as an abso- 
lute fact that modern Nacogdoches is on or near the original site of 
Guadalupe, we are able to locate pretty satisfactorily the first mission. 

North Mexican States and Texas, Vol. I., p. 623. For location, see 
map in library Historical Society, Galveston; Thoribio Urrutia, Letter, 
MS. Bexar archives; also Appendix to Spanish Missions in Texas, cited 


above. 
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it bore when the Indians thronged its banks has been transformed 
in this later time. And there are other such instances. Mission 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Luz," situated on the Trinity near the coast, 
was long unknown. It entirely escaped Bancroft. But of it, we 
hardly know more than that it existed in the middle of last century. 
As a matter of curious interest, it was from de la Luz that Padre 
Anastasio Romero wrote,!? May 3, 1758, that it was desirable to 
leave the place on account of the malaria, Jndios bravos, and an 
insufferable plague of flies. 

But to turn now to the western part of the province, we shall 
see that still greater confusion exists. Even the Alamo is not free 
from a haze which surrounds its beginning.** This obscurity is 
largely due to the fact that it was not located originally where it 
stands to-day. This was true of many missions.’* Indeed, there 
was hardly a one which enjoyed a continuous existence on the same 
spot. It was either being shifted about the country in name ;— 
which, aside from the paraphernalia and some squads of Indians, 
was all that was transferred—or else, it was suffering from internal 
dissensions, Indian raids, scarcity or entire absence of neophytes, 
or what not. 

But with regard to the mission establishments themselves in the 
west, it is plainly evident that there are some important revelations 
yet to be made. There are ruins in various parts which attest 
undeniably Franciscan occupation. But of these in particular we 
shall have little to say. It is sufficient to mention two sites. The 
first is in Edwards county on the Nueces river, and the ruins, which 
the writer has had occasion to survey, are unquestionably those of a 
mission. The outlines of the building and the trace of the acequia 
are still evident. Higher up in the mountains in Menard county, 


“See Spanish Missions in Texas, pp. 40, 41, with notes. 


*See Yoakum, History of Texas, I., Appendix by Giraud; also Ban- 
croft, North Mexican States and Texas, Vol. I., 614. 


8Letter, State archives, Austin, Texas. 


“Take for instance Concepcion, San Juan, and Espada. These were 
located at first in the Neches country, but, in order to be of more service 
they were transferred to the San Antonio river in 1731. (Bancroft, 
North Mexican States and Texas, Vol. I, p. 615; also Bonilla, Brevo 
Compendio. ) 
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and not many leagues from San Saba, now crumbled into dust, is 
another ruin. ‘The acequias are being used today by farmers, just 
as are those of the old missions along the San Antonio river. 

There is no question as to the fact of the existence of these ecclesi- 
astical establishments; but there is a question when it comes to the 
identification. Bancroft (North Mexican States and Texas, I, 629) 
makes, it seems, the only endeavor in this direction. He gives San 
Lorenzo and Candelaria as the names of two missions founded 
among the Apaches.’* Since the Apaches ranged along both the 
Nueces and the San Saba, in all probability these old sites were the 
Missions San Lorenzo and Candelaria. But which was San Lorenzo 
and which Candelaria? 

After all, we are able to say that there were nineteen distinct 
missions'*® founded within the boundaries of Texas during the cen- 
tury known as the Mission Period. It will be observed that this 
enumeration counts each establishment only once. The fact that 
it bore different names at different times and enjoyed existence in 
more than one locality, has not entered into the record. 

It will have been observed, as before indicated, that the first 
hundred years of Texas history is nothing more nor less than the 
story of the Franciscan occupation. Indeed, were this fuller history 
written, we should know more of the several Spanish expeditions ; 


»But he errs decidedly in saying that these were probably located on 
the upper San Antonio river. It is to be presumed that this mistake 
came from a wrong conception as to the length of the river in question. 
His map (North Mexican States and Texas, Vol. I., p. 612) makes the 
river extend some leagues above the city of San Antonio, which is incor- 
rect. (Kennedy, Texas, I., 48; Corner, San Antonio de Bexar.) 

“There were four pretty clearly defined periods or waves of mission 
founding. They are, with the missions which properly fall under them, 
as follows: 

1. (1690-93) San Francisco de los Tejas; Santa Maria. 

2. (1715-32) San Antonio de Valero (Alamo); Nuestra Sefiora de la 
Concepcion de Acufia; San Jose de Aguayo; San Juan Capristrano; Es- 
piritu Santo de Zufiga; Guadalupe; Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores; 
San Miguel de Cuellar; San Xavier de Nagera (?). 

3. (1747-1762) San Xavier; Candelaria; San Ildefonso—the three 
Xavier missions; Rosario; Nuestra Sefiora de la Luz; San Saba; Can- 
delaria; San Lorenzo. 


4. (1792) Refugio. 
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more of the life of the missions; more of the Indian tribes, their 
wars, and their truces with the missionaries; and finally, more of 
the last scene in the life of the mizsions in which was read the 
Secularization Act. We should see that the zeaious friars did not 
all desert their flocks when the curtain was rung down; but that 
some of them remained and ministered like true disciples till the 
Anglo-Saxon came sweeping the red men before him. 

From the nature of the limitations of this article, many things 
which interest, and in fact fascinate, the investigator have to be 
passed over in silence. For instance, no mention has been made of 
the massacre of San Saba which occasioned the dispatching of the 
troops under Parilla to /slas Blancas in 1759. Yet we know so 
little that the very tale of the march of the army of five hundred 
to A pacheria—the conflict, the panic and flight, exists as hardly 
more than weird and stirring romance. Again, in 1719, when the 
French drove the Franciscans from East Texas, their after actions 
with regard to the Spanish settlements are unexplained. Further- 
more, we have some information which shows that other French 
expeditions were sent later into the eastern region. Then, also, 
the mission life is a topic which might engage one through a con- 
siderable space. To follow up the daily routine of a mission 
through its existence would require a detailed description to which 
the modern practical mind might accord no hearing; but to him 
that can sympathize with the spirit of the past, these things are all 
full of inexpressible charm. 

In the year 1793 the more important missions were secularized. 
That is to say, the missions with their property were transferred 
from the Franciscan order to the regularly organized Catholic 
church. This meant an entire reversion of the old order of things. 
The lands were parcelled out, each neophyte receiving a portion 
which he thereafter cultivated on his own account. He now lived, 
too, in his own house, and no longer stored his produce in a com- 
mon granary. The mission movement, in all but its influence, was 
dead. 

But the act of 1793 did not extend to all the missions, and it is 
not known definitely when some of them were secularized. Indeed, 
a few of them lived into the present century, which fact has doubt- 
less given warrant for the statement made by some ardent Catho- 
lies, notably John Gilmary Shea, that the missions were prosperous 
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till the Anglo-Saxon came to desecrate and to destroy. But this 
assertion is not in accord with the facts. 

Long before the American threatened the province of Texas 
the core of the system was decayed. The whole scheme was ground- 
ed on misconception and pillared by religious fanaticism, and 
doomed from the nature of things to fall. The main fallacy lay, 
beyond question, in the fact that the forces predominant in the life 
of the savage were wrongly estimated! He was not European. He 
was unable to grasp the significance of the Trinity or even the 
Parable of the Sower. Generations and centuries were destined to 
pass before this wayward child of the forest could ascend to such 
sublime heights. Little wonder that he chafed when for hours he 
bowed before the Virgin, uttering, like any machine, words which 
bore no meaning to him. All this mystery he could not fathom. 
But he heard and understood the voice of nature, the songs of the 
woods and the camp, and he fled from the presence of the friars. 
Other causes there were, to be sure, which conspired to overthrow 
the mission system, but for these no time remains. 

If the reader’s interest in this romantic period of Texas history 
has been, in any degree, intensified, it is, for the present, enough. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS. 





In an article on Tribal Society, in the Quarterly for July, 1897, 
I fell into the error of stating that Maria de Agreda was a Spanish 
missionary lady who had been in Texas about 1630. I am gratified 
to see this error corrected by Edmond J. P. Schmitt in the 
Quarterly for October, 1897. The same error has been made by 
others. Indeed, Manzanet’s manuscript is misleading in that par- 
ticular. J have never seen the original, but quote from the trans- 
lation in the Texas State Library. He says: “At that time I was 
living in the Mission of Caldera, in the province of Coahuila, where 
T had gone with the intention of seeing whether I could find out 
and obtain any information about the interior of the country to- 
ward the north and northeast. As for the information which I 
had so far, it was a letter which I had in my possession dated from 
Madrid to our brother Antonio Linaz, this letter makes mention of 
the statement which the blessed Mother Maria de Jesus de Agreda 
imparted in her convent to the guardian father of New Mexico, 
who was Brother Alonzo de Benavides. The blessed mother says 
that she was many times in New Mexico, and in the great Quivira ; 
and coming out from the great Quivira towards the east, there are 
the kingdoms of the Ticlas, the Theas, and the Cabuzcal; but she 
says also that these names are not the proper ones of those king- 
doms, but they resemble them. On account of that intelligence 
which I had from Spain, and because it came expressly to the 
department for the conversion of the infidels, I set out and visited 
the missions of Coahuila,” etc. 

The closing paragraph of Manzanet’s manuscript, as appears in 
the above mentioned translation, is as follows: 

“Since I have no more time, I shall only relate the most peculiar 
event of all. It happened after distributing in the village of the 
Tejas the clothing, both to the Indians and to the chief, that one 
evening the chief of the Tejas told me that a piece of flannel had 
been given to him for a shroud to bury his mother in when she 
should die. When I spoke to him of a kind of cloth which was bet- 
ter, he said to me that he did not want any other color but blue; and 
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when I asked him about the mystery which was in the blue color, he 
told me that all their people liked the blue color very much, and that 
by preference they wished to be buried in cloth of that color. In 
former time a most beautiful woman nad come to see them, who 
descended from heaven and was dressed in blue; they all wished 
to be like that woman. When I asked him whether it was long ago, 
the chief said that it had not been in his time, but that his mother, 
who was very old, had seen her, and so had the other old people. 
Therefrom can clearly be seen that it was the Mother Maria de 
Jesus de Agreda who was in those countries very often, as she her- 
self confessed to the guardian father of New Mexico; the last time 
that she was there, it was in the year 1631, as is evident from the 
same declaration which she made to the custodian father of New 
Mexico. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“Fray DAMIAN MANZANET.” 


This, in the absence of any explanation, would lead any one to 
think that he asserts that Maria de Agreda had herself been in 
Texas. Now it appears that what he means to assert is that al- 
though she had never crossed the ocean in the flesh, yet in a trance, 
or ecstacy, her spirit had come over and materialized among the 
Indians. My first impression upon reading it was that it was an 
Indian legend. It sounds like one, and similar legends appear in 
various places, notably in Peru, long before the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and now I am convinced of the correctness of my first im- 
pression. However that may be, Maria de Agreda seems to have 
been in some measure the moving spirit in the discovery of Texas. 

M. M. Kenney. 

Austin, Texas, Jan. 13, 1898. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


What is the exact location of the place referred to by the Texas 


histories, as Mound Prairie? 
Z. T. FULMORE. 


In the Quarterly of October there is a query as to where General 
Houston was from April, 1833, to October, 1835. My father moved 
to Texas with his family in November, 1833. I often heard my 
mother relate the following incident: As we were traveling be- 
tween San Angustine and Nacogdoches one morning a gentleman 
came by riding a fine horse and wearing a broad brimmed hat, 
which he touched politely as he passed the ladies. Late in the 
evening the same man was met returning, and the same gentle- 
manly deference shown by him. Very soon after, our party stopped 
in front of a wayside store where several men were collected, and 
mother asked one of them if he knew who that gentleman was 
whom they had just met. “That,” said he, “is Governor Houston, 
and he says that there is going to be a war in Texas before long, 
and he means to figure in it.” This was about the end of No- 


vember, 1833. 
M. M. KENNEY. 
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THE AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The mid-winter meeting of the Association was held at Turner 
Hall in San Antonio, December 29. The attendance from without 
the city was not as large as had been expected ; but the Association 
is yet young, and the habit of attending its meetings must have a 
little time to grow. Much interest was aroused by the papers, and 
considerable discussion was elicited by some of them. The pro- 
gram originally provided for only a single session, but this did not 
allow time to dispose of the papers, and it became necessary to hold 
two sessions. Some disappointment was caused by the absence of 
Judge Denman, who was to read a paper on Judge T. J. Devine. 
Other demands upon the time of Judge Denman rendered it impos- 
sible to get the paper ready, but it is expected to appear in the 
April Quarterly. 





The thanks of the Association are due the San Antonio mem- 
bers, and especially Vice President Corner, for the excellent ar- 
rangements for the meeting. A comfortable and convenient hall 
was provided, and on the evening of the 29th a reception was given 
to the visiting members. This was a most elegant and enjoyable 
affair, and the occasion will not soon be forgotten by those who 
were present. 





On the whole, the results of the meeting were most encouraging. 
It can hardly fail to stimulate historical research in the State and 
raise the standard by which work in history will be measured. A 
large number of new members were elected and the evidence of 
vitality in the Association and of its great possibilities was most 
gratifying. 
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The press of the State also deserves the gratitude of the 
Association. The leading dailies, especially, by announcements of 
the meetings and programs, by reviews of the Quarterly, and by 
editorial notices, have done much to encourage the organization 
and promote its success, and their public spirited policy in dealing 
with it is gratefully noted. 





On the 2nd day of March next comes the first anniversary of the 
birth of the Association. The beginnings have been most auspi- 
cious, and the outlook is bright. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that success in this movement can come only as the result of 
united effort on the part of those interested in it. Everything 
done in the way of increasing the effective membership, of calling 
attention to and describing collections of historical material, or of 
gathering and sending to the recording secretary and librarian bits 
of history worth preserving but liable to be lost, counts for so 
much. The assistance of the members in carrying out the purposes 
of the Association is urgently requested. 





There are now but few of the Texas veterans left alive; and, as 
the memorial page of the Quarterly reminds us, the number is 
rapidly growing less. Every one of them should be induced, if 
possible, to put his reminiscences in writing. The time is not 
far distant when every light so cast upon the beginnings and early 
history of the Republic will be precious; and the children of the 
men who have helped to make Texas will, when it is too late, be- 
come conscious of deplorable neglect in doing so little to preserve 
information existing perhaps only in the memory of their fathers. 





It is, however, not only those enrolled as members of the Vet- 
erans’ Association that are carrying valuable knowledge to their 
graves to be buried even as themselves. Into the past half century 
of our history has been crowded a series of events pregnant with 














Jobn %. Ford: 


Born May 26, 1815. 


Died Wovember 3, 1897. 
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effect, and none that have been leaders in any sphere during this 
time are without some store of knowledge and experience having 
public value, and therefore worth preserving in some permanent 
form. ‘Two names of such men have just been added to the roll of 
the honored dead of Texas. It need hardly be said that these are 
ex-Governor L. 8. Ross and Dr. R. L. Dabney. One of them had 
the Writing habit, and has left behind many books. The other had 
not. What he himself has put to record out of his eventful life 
can not here be stated. Something, it is hoped; but, whether 
little or much, it can hardly fail to prove a treasure to him that is 


privileged to use it. 











